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a find our short notices of the 
designs for barracks, exhibit- 
ing at Burlington House, are 
absorbing a large share of our 
space; but we need not ex- 
tenuate the course we are | 
taking, in that particular,— | 
considering the importance of 
the subject in points to which 
we have referred. 

Indeed, to state the truth, | 
though we will not deprecate 
any amount of expectation | 
from us in matters of which it 
is our business to be cogni- 
zant, there are subjects too 
extensive to be grasped and | 
condensed, in two or three 
numbers of a periodical : and when we say that 
the entire range of practical architecture might be 
considered to be entered upon in the considera- 
tion of the barrack competition designs, we ex- 
press pretty accurately the view which any one 
will come to, who can devote the necessary time to 
the drawings and specifications. Our chief reason 
for this preface to continuation of our notices, 
aid for previous remarks of a-similar nature, is 
that we may draw the really active attention of 
the profession to the gravity of the case,—as 
bearing’upon the question of competitions, pro- 
fessional-and public interest, and the future of 
our art. Waiving the question whether it is 
possible for some eight or ten individuals—we 
will say honourably disposedchiefly unfamiliar 
with the language of plans and sections—in the 
course of a short period (days ur months), to 
adjudicate upon a question of architecture,;—or 
just réferting to what seems to be little con- 
sidered,viz. that such adjudication demands, 
not merely good faith, -and freedom from bias, 
time, and technical skill; but a power of judg- 
ment and grasp which is irrespective of other 
mental advantages, and is seldom met with, in 
questions professional-or otherwise ; "we say,,: 
leaving all these matters to be pondered on,we 
would ask meanwhile can nothing be done tomake 
such amass of results of labour and thought as 
that now collected at Burlington House, mutually 
useful amongst architects, and directly subser- 
vient to progress? Truly, at length, exhibitions 
of competition drawings are sometimes opened ; 
but, it would require many months, and we are 
bound to say more regard for the sake of such an 
opportunity than the profession are now evincing, 
to derive any great advantage, comparatively, 
from such a case as the present. If there is 
one point more than another that would seem to 
have had sufficient advocacy of late, it is this, — 
that association, and the combination of many 
minds,are essential to both particular and general 
success. Yet the practice of architecture, where, 
more than elsewhere, the individual should be 
all absorbent of external impressions, is to be a 
pursuit exceptional in its nature. An “ Insti- 
tute,” and an “ Association” may be ex- 
cellent;—but by no means all that we require. 
In a few days (or perhaps after this week), 
the results of months of labour by a round 
hundred of architects, will be jammed amongst 














which would be of great service to the profes- 
sion, could be compiled, with time and oppor- 
tunity. As it is—passing over mere pecuniary 
considerations, — what proportionate gain is 
there from so vast an outlay of time and | 
thought? Clearly, we here have an element in 
the competition question which deserves more 
attention than seems to be given to it.* 

It appears from a report of the meetings of 
the committee on the subject of adjudication of | 
the premiums, that the designs were first 


and the conveniences are placed at the ends. 
The stairs in the middle are in double flights 
—ascending and descending,—oak treads and 
risers leaded, with iron’ nosings, being pro- 
posed. These staircases, and those gene- 
rally in this design, are open in. the upper 
flights, after the plan adopted by Mr. Roberts 
in the dwellings of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Labouring Classes,—the landing 
serves for the “cleaning” space. The dormi- 
tories are arranged on two floors, with twelve 


; we should have been glad to know what prin- 


“classified and arranged by a professional gen- | men in each room, the sergeants’ room being 
tleman employed for the purpose.” Considering between two dormitories. The men’s rooms 
that there are some leading points of principle, | are heated by an open grate in the centre of the 
on which military authorities alone can decide, ‘floor. Openings in the partition walls next the 
corridor are left for ventilation, —a subject 
ciple was adopted in this classification. On it, | which throughout has received much attention. . 
obviously, the decision must have in great | The officers’ quarters have an open arcade on 
measure depended. Indeed, the first selection the ground story, and a verandah of iron- 


of eight designs for infantry barracks was made ‘work to the two upper floors. The cooking- 


| by the committee (to which Colonel the Hon. A. places attached to the dining-kitchens of the 


Gordon and Mr. Donaldson had been added) at , men’s quarters, each serving for fifty men, seem 
their first sitting.+ small, — measuring but 12 feet 6 inches by 
There is, however, some appearance of classi- 6 feet 6 inches. This kindof error is made in 
fication in the circumstance that many of the many other designs. Such errors have origi- 
designs in the later rooms are less striking, and nated in the misconception as to the manner of 
perhaps less worthy of attention than some carrying out the spirit of the report as to 
which we have had to notice. But, the first day rooms. ‘There are two entrance-gates 
that we come to, No. 48, with the motto near together,— the barrack-master’s house, 
“Kudoc” is meritorious in the contrivance of to which the guard-house, further on, is 
structural details, which have received consider- , attached, being placed between, and forming a 

] 

| 


able attention. The drawings also are executed marked architectural feature, with columns. 
with great nicety and elaboration. In the plan, The general style of the buildings is plain, but 
the parade is placed across one end of the good; and well adapted to works of this kind. 
ground,—the officers’ quarters being on one of} No. 49.— “ Fiat,” has the buildings de- 
the longer sides of the parade. Behind these, signed in the Gothic style, and in:good plain 
the companies’ quarters form a square group of character. — No. 50, “ Britannia,” Messrs. 
buildings round the canteen,—the stores being Horace Jones and James, shown by ‘a large 
at the back in the same group, and the model, as well as drawings, has the parade in 
chapel school in advance in front. Farther front; the chapel-school, library, and a covered 
back in the ground are the married pri- drill-court:in the centre, andthe companies in 
vates’ quarters, and the waslhhouse,—the cruciform blocks of building,—five on each 
hospital is at one side of the ground, and side, grouped round the kitchens, or radiating 
the prison at the other; and at the extreme from a cetitre.—There is one whimsical‘looking 
end is the back gate. The principle of design in the room we are tiow in, with a itim- 
distribution is, it will appear, different to ber of circular buildings, apparently attached to 
that of most of the other designs noticed, a corridor, or covered way, surtounding the 
and on some of the grounds which have been’ parade. 

stated through our medium, would be held; No. 51— Spero” has the buildings: in 
objectionable. The stores are perhaps con- detached blocks round the parade; and-there 
venient for the men’s quarters; but seem diffi- may be designs in the last room of the swite on 
cult,of access.—The companies’ quarters form the ground-floor, which would be deserving of 
five blocks of building, for 200 men each. The examination. In many cases, however, the 
ground story is mainly filled by four parade buildings are too much crowded together. 
courts, with piers and openings to the exterior But there are useful hints as to certain con- 
and to the central corridor,—the former open-  trivances,—as in the design marked “ Cordon,” 
ings showing segmental heads. It is pro- by Mr. Thorold. One plan which seemed to 
posed to glaze in part, and to adapt canvas call for attention, was that of No. 68, with 
blinds to the centre of the opening.—Small the motto, “ Desideratum,” which is shown in 























spaces are provided for tools, cricket-bats, &c. 





* One amongst mauy writers says.“ One of my assistants has 
made some notitic un the men’s quarters in the first fifty designs 
or so for the infautry barracks, from which it is to be gathered 
that the architects have leaned to the provisioa of a house for 
every company ofa hundred men. Each house to be of two 
stories ; each roorm'‘to contain a squad or quarter company ; that 
the quarters should be contiguous to the parade ; and that the 
privies should be near to the habitations, I seud you these par- 
ticulars to show that it is perfectly pract cable to take the opinions 
of the whole body of competitors \as expres*ed in their works) on 
the governing features of the subject, and whether finally adopted 
or not, I cannot but think that previous to any executive measure 
the authorities caght to obtain such a view of the tendency of 
professional stud y.—ANALYsT.” 

+ Besides the three designs ultimately selected, there were,— 
No. 4,—“* What is worth doing is worth doing well ;” Nv. 5, * Vic- 
toria ;” No. 6, “ Vi et-armis ;” No. 8, * Ars armis adjutrix ;” and 
No. 9, “In Omnia Paratus.” Estimates appear to have been 
obtained for the three chosen designs (for infantry and cavalry 
barracks) only; and it is not very apparent how the committee 
could “give some weight in their finul decision, to the element of 
expense,” under the particular course they adopted. The designs 
for infantry barracks, with 10 per cent. for coutingencies, and 
irrespective of land, were estimated fur by Messrs. Hunt and Ste- 
phenson at these amounts :— 

SOON caticgecscssless ch £145,956 
oh Bedececrevcervocces 201,291 
Brcdismsncnccerqsee 213,104 





the lumber of the Ordnance Office; and pro- 
bably, with some very trifling exceptions, as 
much lost for any public or professional advan- 


We believe that the excess of cost of Nv, 2, ascompared with No.1, 


| is attributed to extra convenience which is provided. The items 
| do not include the fittings of kicchens and washhouses, nor gas- 


fittings; but do include the gasworksshown in designs Nos. 2 
ands. Approval was expressed by the committee of the design 


tage, as if the competition had never occurred. ; marked “ Victoria,” for **the mode in which the arrangements 


We could refer to several questions in which 


for the dation of a 
—indeed, 


pany of soldiers are distributed,” 
at one time. this design had been fixed upon for the 





t would be derived from the materials now third place. Eow far the matter of the parade-ground and relative 


at Burlington House; and books of reference 


position of the companies may have been consid. red in the classi- 
fication, does not appear. 





two drawings, with the elevations upon their 
, corresponding parts of the ground plan. The 
design is remarkable for the space which it 
affords for recreation, although the ground 
seems to be about the same as in the design 
No. 1,-or about thirty-five acres. The principal 
peculiarity of the plan, however, is in the 
arrangement of the men’s quarters. The parade- 
ground being placed endwise—with the chapel- 
school, married privates’ quarters, aud wash- 
house along the left and officers’ quarters to the 
right—the end is occupied by the canteen build- 
ing, with the stores and orderly rooms, whith 
form a centre from which radiate passages com- 
municating with the companies’ buildings. 
These last-mentioned quarters appear to be of 
one story only; and each building forms a 
block of triangular shape surrounding an 
open yard, the intermediate spaces bei 

filled by covered drill-grounds. The hos- 
pital and cricket-ground are at the fur- 
ther end of the plan. The houses of the 
commanding officer and barrack-master are 
placed on the angles of the ground in front. 
The officers’ quarters form a quadrangle with 
gardens, in the centre of which is a circular 
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swimming-bath of the kind so often referred to 
in our pages. 

A few of the designs in the room upstairs de- 

serve attention,—though all except one or two, 
are painfully prominent on account of the bad 
taste of their decorative features. In No. 74, 
“ Excelsior,’ Mr. R. W. Armstrong, there is 
a covered drill-ground intersecting the parade,— 
an arrangement which, we fear, would be held 
objectionable. The officers’ quarters are along 
one side of the parade, and the men’s quarters 
with the chapel-school in the centre, are opposite ; 
the hospital is at one end, and the married pri- 
vates’ quarters are at the other. The canteen 
is at the back of the men’s quarters, with large 
racket and ball courts adjacent,—and the stores 
are in the same part of the plan. The barrack- 
rooms are for twenty-four men each; and two 
rooms are planned side by side, with windows 
in the division wall as well as the external 
side-walls, and the fire-places also in the divi- 
‘sion. This arrangement would involve loss of 
space, and does not seem to agree with the best 
opinions on the subject. The general opinion 
as to the advantage of dormitories lighted from 
the ends seems to have prevailed with the com- 
mittee.—No. 75,—with the motto “Hope” 
(not to be confounded with another set with the 
same motto)—has the entrance at one end of 
the parade, with the hospital opposite, the 
officers’ quarters at the left side, and at the 
right side the orderly-rooms, chapel-school and 
stores in the centre, and a group of five compa- 
nies’ quarters on each side of it. These quar- 
ters are grouped roun] five dining-rooms, a 
chimney-shaft rising from the midst. The other 
buildings are further to the right. 

No. 80, with the motto “Hope,” and a 
geometrical figure, is one to which we have 
several times referred,—as its general distribu- 
tion and many of its chief features are grounded 
on principles on which the experience of its 
author gives him every claim to be heard. For, 
far from erring, as some of the competitors 
have done, by following the letter of the report, 
the author in the present case, Mr. R. Rawlin- 

-son, goes greatly beyond anything that has 
been contemplated as yet in barrack accommo- 
dation. He appears to start with the principle 
that ample area for exercise and recreation is 
one of the first provisions to be contemplated 
in a barrack ; ult though he admits that one- 
fourth of the area which he has shown might, 
by increasing the number of stories and other 
modifications, be made to answer the ya 
where ground was expensive, that which he 
puts forth as the model plan in the present 
case—where there was no particular restriction 
as to site—covers an area which we find 
amounts to little short of 70 acres. However, 
he gives to each man a separate sleeping-closet, 
and to each twelve men a — day-room, 
with cupboards, one to each three men. The 
various quarters occupy the sides of what we 
may call a quadrangle, divided, however, into 
parts, or having a general arrangement, which 
may be represented thus,— 

















where the horizontal projections in the middle 
would represent the positions of buildings appro- 
priated to the stores, orderly-rooms, and other 
yurposes,—the officers’ quarters taking up the 
es at the foot ; or what is the front of that part 
of the barrack. The dormitories and day-rooms 
themselves, in two stories, are entered from 
a wide corridor, having open arches next the 
quadrangle ; and at regular distances blocks of 
building occur, containing the lavatories (three 
basins to each twenty-four men) and the other 
conveniences, which last he has had the courage 
to devise on a principle very different to what 
was recognized by some of the chief witnesses be- 
fore the committee. To the arguments on this 
subject we have already referred in more than 
one of our notices, and need only admit now, 
that much of the evidence to which we allude ap- 
pears to have been given without full considera- 
tion of the subject. The very provision of what 
is contended for would go far to alter the habits 
of soldiers, though these are viewed as incor- 


The group of buildings we are noticing 
i meg dict, several quadrangles. Of these, 
half of the area—as shown in the figure above, 
and entered Soest gates—is the ordinary drill- 
ground, or barrack square; and beyond this is 
the “esplanade,” leading up to the chapel-school, 
and flanked by two enclosed and covered areas 
marked in the figure,—one being the regimental 
covered drill-ground, and the other to be used 
by the officers. The sergeants are not placed 
with the men, but have rooms in a separate part 
of the barrack range, and with their own stair- 
case. The men’s kitchens are four in number, 
two on each side of the building, each kitchen 
serving for 250 men. The distance to which 
many of the men would have to carry their 
dinners, through open corridors, surely involves 
what is not consistent with the completeness 
which the plan attempts generally.—But in 
noticing this central group of buildings we have 
referred to a comparatively small portion of the 
plan and arrangements. In advance of the 
officers’ quarters a “grand parade ” is shown,— 
this being reached from the exterior of the 
barrack by two entrances. Considering the 
publicity which we have given to “ strictures ” 
on some of the plans, we ought to say that 
the direction of roads as laid down 1s not 
that which would be most convenient in the 
working of the establishment.—The barrack- 
master’s house is near to one of the gates, with 
the barrack stores adjacent; the guard-room 
being at the other gate, and the officers’ stables 
at the same end of the grand parade. The 
entrance to the barrack square before mentioned 
through the officers’ quarters, is by gates, 
flanked by lofty turrets. At the opposite end, 
or beyond the “esplanade” and chapel-school, is 
et another large quadrangle. On one side of 
it are the hospital buildings, which themselves 
comprise the sides of two squares, and have 
their own garden attached. On the opposite 
side are the quarters for the married, which, 
with the washhouses and baths, and the gas- 
works, also surround a large square. Still far- 
ther on, extending across the plan, or more 
than 1,200 feet in length, is the “recreation- 
ground.” At the extreme end of the plan is 
laced the canteen, that spot distant from the 
arrack-rooms being advisedly chosen, on the 
ground that though the canteen might be properly 
placed near to the recreation-ground, it should 
not stand forth as a constant temptation to the 
soldier. It will be recollected we have noticed 
lans, and one just recently, where the same 
eature is made the very centre of the barrack 
system. The question here involved is just 
one of many about which no definite conclusion 
arrived at has been mentioned; but, such 
matters should be considered by those who 
are in a position to form opinions, since they 
govern the icnographic distribution. Until 
the authorities settle such points in their 
own minds, the architect may follow the 
letter of the instructions as to details, 
but will miss the important principle which 
is what should be exemplified in a model 
barrack. At one angle of the recreation- 
“gg is a large plunge-bath; the water 
rom which, it is presumed, might be used 
to flush the sewers. The temperature of the 
water would be raised, if required, by a hot- 
water or steam pipe from the boiler of the wash- 
aga BOB 2 8 “rip is at se eS 
the e-bath being uncovered. The sewer 
and Seinen have received careful athenitica: 
Land-drains are shown over the whole site; 
there are‘surface-drains for the courts, and larger 
sewers where required, with man-holes and in- 
spection-places at the different junctions. The 
pipe-sewers are specified to be jointed with 
asphalte. Flushing-chambers are provided where 
required, and the head of the sewerage arrange- 
ment is supposed to be so placed that the water 
from the bath could be immediately turned in 
at that highest point, from which also a pipe is 
conducted to the chimney-shaft of the wash- 
house, in order to secure ventilation. Covered 
ways of communication are of course added in 
many parts of the ground. In the buildings, 
fire-proof construction is proposed. Attached 
to the room of each mented private, are a lobby, 
scullery, and water-closet. The hospital, the 
author of the design has provided, taking the 


ae 


but he prominently advances, that if th 
parts oft his scheme were carried out, on 
accommodation in the hospital would be te 
quired. The general grouping in the design is 
effective: the decoration is in great part 
by bands of red brick. The estimate for the 
buildings is set down at 100,000/.—but sure} 
this must be too little,—leaving the enclosing 
of the ground out of consideration. The lattes 
item must be a serious one in all cases,—the 
authorities requiring a brick wall 12 feet in 
height. 

Were the principle of distribution whi 
have so dius wean to (viz. where — 
panies’ quarters surround the parade, leaving 
frequent through-passages) to be taken as esta, 
blished, it will be seen that Mr. Rawlinson’s 
tae would not strictly meet that principle. We 

ave not been able to see whether the principle— 
which is at least an obvious one—has been con. 
sidered by the committee,—but it is clear that 
some general data might be laid down for 
future use, with the assistance which is now at 
hand. In other points—matters of detail—the 
design before us could be improved upon. But 
the main distinctive feature of the plan, the pro. 
vision of large area for military exercises and 
recreation, and of particular arrangements and 
contrivances which in all dwellings are now 
deemed essential to good morals and health—is 
one the importance of which should be well 





as_to the principle to be acted upon in 
building will rest. ‘Mr. Rawlinson’s onl 
sions are the result of some knowledge of the 
fatal defects which have been allowed to exist at 
home, and of the more advanced position of the 
subject in some foreign countries. Barracks, 


and not long ago we referred in these pages to 
the book of designs by the architect, ‘eae as 
illustrating the importance of those buildings 
in the recent history of architecture. We have 
it certainly in our power to improve upon those 
structures, both in external character and in 
sanitary details. Whether Mr. Rawlinson is 
right in providing a palace and park for him 
who chooses the profession of arms, we cannot 
say,—though, indeed, who with such induce- 
ments, would wo¢ be a soldier? The real point 
is, that so long as there must be a military pro- 
fession, and so long as the soldier is that expen- 


be, it is wise and economical to attend to his 
should the necessity arise, and that he shall not 


difficult to say precisely where economical 
expenditure passes to extravagance; as it 
is difficult to say where what is lost in con- 
venience, is not sufficiently compensated for by 
the increase of area. Nevertheless, prineiples 
which are put forth in these plans may be 
worthy of attention, and may indicate that to 
which we may perhaps come. Let us add that 
Mr. Rawlinson’s drawings, amounting to won 
two in number, are executed with remarkab 
care and completeness. 


Amongst the other designs is No. 84, 
* Ad astra,” in which the beds are ranged alon 
a covered space, in galleries, partly supporte 
by cantilevers, and partly hung from the roof. 
The latter arrangement, without our saying 
anything about the plan, is most objectionable 
structurally.—In No. 88, “ Vivi tu,” by Messrs. 
Moseley, though the general plan is, we think, 
questionable, there is merit in the structural 
arrangements, and in the provision for ventila- 
tion. Closets here also.are deemed requisite for 
night use; and the barrack-room fire-places are 
placed in the centre of the room. 

Although we have been entering but slightly 
into the question of merits; and, though nearly 
all the works which we have noticed have sufli- 
cient in them not to require praise from us, OF 
to be defended by their atithors, the publicity 
which we have given to certain comments = 
the successful designs, renders it necessary that 
we should select those cases for some remarks 
which appear due to their authors. It is espe- 
cially due to Mr. Morgan, to make record of one 
or two points. 
First,—As to the arrangement of the kitchen 








rigible. 





number of sick upon the estimate of the report 


and dining-room—the report is not clear on that 


weighed by those with whom the decision »- 


in Russia, form the chief of the later buildings - 


sive article which he has been represented to © 


comforts and wants, so that he shall be efficient " 





meanwhile be noxious as a citizen. It is - 
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int, but hints at a compromise; and this is 
what has been accepted. 2ndly,—As to married 
women in the barrack building—we are told 
that no difficulty is ——— on that score, 
and that all women will be removed,—even at 
the risk of removing the sergeant also. The 
restriction as to the married to a company, is 
framed as though all were of the same 
3rdly,—There are advantages in placing the 
entrance to the barrack at the side,—since there 


114 sets of barrack plans at 50/. $ «4 
DOP 00a. 6d cdisniceensedaie nic 5,700 0 0 
Premiums paid for same......... 600 0 0 
£5,100 0 0 


Tn other words, the architects who have entered 
into competition give 5,100/. to the country, 


-| exclusive of professional knowledge. And the 


sum of 50/. does not represent more than 
one-third the actual money-cost paid to assistants 


is less waste of the parade-ground. The dis- | for some single sets of the plans. 


tance which a cart would have to traverse is not 
deemed material ; whilst the central position of 
the stores is of great advantage. 4thly,—The 


Will no member move in the House that, as 
Government wish to retain the whole of the 
drawings, and may use the ideas embodied in 


arrangement chosen for the “conveniences” is | the same, Government shall pay for them? A 


excusable, following the letter of the report.— 
From Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson we re- 
ceived a long communication, and in our last 
we corrected some of the statements of our 
correspondent to which it referred. Far from 
assuming unlimited area, our correspondents 


committee of three architects, or, say a committee 
of members acquainted with such matters, might 
examine and assess the value of each set of 
plans, and pay the architects accordingly. Let 
the committee be composed of Tite, prin ellie 
and W. Cubitt, and let any person who declines 


did rather the reverse: they show that one the award take back his plans. Lord Panmure 


gate may really answer the purpose, and is 


found even best in establishments occupying | is a bargain.” No doubt t 


considerable area. In one of these cases, 
4,000 persons, they state, 
gateway six times a day, without confusion. 
An alteration of the plan, so as to make 
the companies face the parade-ground, would 
be attended with disadvantages: the position 
being now good with reference to the situation 
of the stores. 
would admit of an extension of the front, 


may object and say—‘ No, gentlemen,—a bargain 
his may be retorted— 
and what then? Is there no answer? Is there 


ass the single / no liberal interpretation? It would be a sad 


world if all acted on Shylock’s principles. A 
great nation can afford to be generous; and it 
must be remembered that generosity is some- 
thing added to justice. lt may be said to 
Government,—“ If ye are barely just, what are 


At the same time, the plan| ye more than others?” To use the property of 


men who are citizens, without payment, is gross 


though the breaking up the present short lines | injustice ; and we can only reiterate to Govern- 
of communication would not be desirable./ment,—Kither pay for the drawings or return 


They argue that the intention was to leave | them. 


the decision as to day-rooms with the archi- 
tects; and we have shown that we favour that 
view of the instructions. 

The author of design No. 3 points out in 


a letter that four of the companies in his|, 


design look to the grand parade, and eve 

company has access to the covered drill- 
ground, from which there are large archways 
to the front. The drill-ground itself seems 
to be considered fairly deserving of some 
credit at our hands, and this without re- 
ference to the general amy we are happy to 
give. Amongst our other correspondents, the 
author of design No. 30, “Comfort,” points 








REVOLUTIONARY ARCHITECTURAL 
PRINCIPLES.* 


Tue notice of columns in my last letter was, 
in some respects, a digression: I return to 
architectural morals, as to which here is another 
statement we must not receive save under pro- 
test :— 


“The Gothic builder added a love of fact, which is 
never found in the South. Both Greek and Roman 
used conventional foliage. . . . . The Gothic sculptor 
received these types .... he saw there was xo 
veracityinthem ... . cautiously he put more nature 


out that the main entrance is that which is at|iato his work, until at last it was a// true... . it 
the side of his plan, and has a guard-house. The | “4S extreme love of truth prevailing over his sense of 


entrance leads directly into a road, which runs 
round the chief buildings, bounded by the 
barrack-wall. Such a road might be added in 
other cases with advantage. We repeat that the 
merits of these and other designs must be judged 
by data, which the military authorities are those 
who should settle. That the committee omitted 
to do this in several essential points, whilst they 
gave very precise instructions where they were 
hardly needed, is now becoming apparent. Their 


beauty .... the intense love of veracity which 
influenced the Gothic design.”—Stones of Venice, 
vol. ii. chap. vi. 


I take this to be but another phase of what 
we have been looking at. To my own sense 
and love of art the matter is simply this :—The 
Greek, running ever into abstract principles, 
takes certain natural objects, and convention- 
alizes them : the Goth, ruder and more imagina- 
tive, falls in love of the actual leaf, and works 


report fell into the general error of “instruc-|it into his building, as though it grew there— 


tions ;” and by advertising for plans which 


which it did not: anon comes one with Seven 


should “embody the recommendations contained | wonderful Lamps, and pronounces the word 


in their report,” they prevented many of the 


veracity :” shall we admit the word as a pure 


competitors from making suggestions, and could | poetic license ? 


not take them when made, except by an act of 
injustice. 


But there is something else. Pre-Raffaellitism 


We are quite accustomed to this|has made, it seems, discoveries undreamt of in 


feature in the working of the competition | theology :— 


advantage anticipated from it ; but it is one the 
importance of which is singularlyill-apprehended, 


generally. 


A, 
| 
i system, and which effectually shuts out any 
=f 
e 


In an ensuing number we shall speak of the 


designs for cavalry barracks. 


1 now on a point of justice. 
When Government advertised for plans for 
barracks, and offered premiums, they stipulated, 
it is true, that they should retain the whole of 
the drawings sent in. Let us look at:the bar- 
r gain :— 
PREMIUMS PAID. 
Infantry barracks :—Ist. £150 0 0 
“ Qnd. 100 0 0 
» 8rd. 50 0 0 
Cavalry barracks:—Ist. 150 0 0 
= 2nd. 100 0 0 
% 3rd. 50 0 0 


Total sum paid ... £600 0 0 


There are 114 sets of drawings; and, if we 
take 50/. per set, which will be a low figure, 


the account will stand as follows :—~ 





A few words 





“As the Book of Job was inspired chiefly for the 
purpose of teaching us the value of natural history ” 
(Edin. Lect. p. 145), so “all the Book of Genesis 
has a profound symbolical as well as literal meaning. 
When it is said, ‘I have given thee every green herb 
for meat,’ it is not merely the nourishment of the 
body, but the food of the soul that is intended ” 
(Stones of Venice, vol. ii. chap. 6); and this, it seems, 
“the great Gothic spirit revealed by the workman’s 
chisel.” 


Wonderful! Those bits of trefoil and parsley ! 
Not, as we ignorantly thought, for ornament 
only, but a sort of sacramental food for 
spirits. How sad that the Greek, so near the 
truth, should have lost it by the vain deceit 
of conventionalizing instead of copying them ! 

It is true that this “intense love of veracity ” 
commits something very like suicide :— 


** Where an idea would have been by a Roman or 
Byzantine symbolically represented, the Gothic mind 
realizes it to the utmost. For instance, the purgatorial 
fire is represented in the Romanesque mosaic of 
Torcello as a red stream longitudinally striped, like 





* Bee pp. 161, 171, and 203, ante. 


a riband, descending out of the throne of Christ, and 
gradually extending itself to envelope the wicked 

. . . . but the Gothic workman makes his fire 
as like real fire as he can,” and thus “ the Romanesque 
builder told more truth ; the other, seizing on a sur- 
face truth instead of an inner one; yet all this in the 
— Goth is but too hasty a love of the truth.”— 


On this part of the business I will not repeat. 
my doubts. As to the question of architectural 
ornaments in the abstract, or rather as to the 
principle on which they should be regarded and 
used by us, I have a very decided conviction. 
When I look on the various objects of 
“associative sculpture,” I cannot restrain an 
involuntary shock at the thought of their 
systematically assuming a realistic character. 

at! those bunches of leaves, called corbels, . 
for support of groined arches and pendant roofs P 
Those bishops’ heads for dripstone terminations ? 
Those canonized saints, wedged and jammed by 
dozens round the vaulting of a doorway? Are 
not all such things pure conventionalities ? Does 
not common sense as well as artistic feeling 
demand that they shall wear the ostensible 
semblance, stamp, and livery of conventionalism ? 

At the best, they are licentious enough. 
should have thought it impossible for the fondest 
lover of Gothic,—though it were myself, who 
love it, only not exclusively, with all my heart,— 
to avoid my eh feeling that they are licentious. 
Confession might, I fear, go further,—they are 
too often “ stuck in,” without rhyme or reason. 
Taking them, however, with all their faults, I 
should have just come to this conclusion,— 
keep them as enrichments, lying lovingly about 
a building—suggesting poetic ideas congenial 
(would it were always thus) with the object and 
character—but only suggesting them—and they 
do their work. Carry them further, make them 
what Mr. Ruskin would have them, and they 
are monstrous: you have arrived at a point at 
which Realism outwits itself ; for surely ix pro- 
portion as figures look like real figures, your 
building must look unlike a real building. 

I need scarcely observe on the architectural 
sculpture of the Greeks ; all that comes within 
the principle I contend for,—all, that is, which 
formed an integral portion of the structure, was- 
conventionalized. The Parthenon sculpture is 
in a different category: the bas-reliefs were an 
historic picture that was no structural member 
of the building. The metopes were alike pic- 
tures of events that were articles in the national 
faith,—pictures let in to fill what, structurally 
speaking, were hollow spaces, not, like corbels, 
gargoyles, and dripstone terminations, organic 
part and parcel of the substantial fabric. Of 
the frontal figures that filled the pediments I 
need of course say nothing ; they were not, as 
it is intimated in “ Modern Painters” and the 
‘‘ Edinburgh Lectures,” eyes, any more than the 
statue of Minerva within. Yet even these, one 
and all, were idealized. 

Our author would reverse all this. He takes 
that gutter ornament—the lion’s head, which so 
amusingly inaugurates his “Edinburgh Lectures,” 
and pronounces it nondescript, substituting the 
vera icon, the very absolute personification of an 
actual lion (I beg his pardon, he could not get a 
lion, so he got a tiger)—as if, when Architecture 
availed herself of such accessories, she was 
under law to realise what could never be real. 
Can he be surprised if some one answer, in 
terms emphatic as his own,—This is not truth, 
but barbarism! Surely if it must come to this, 
we must have all the abominations of painted 
sculpture? yes, rather let us cashier sculpture 
altogether, and get actual heads, pickled and 

reserved, only not tatooed, after the fashion of 
New Zealanders. 

Short of this, the case seems clear enough. 
Mr. Ruskin has let loose his indignant adjec- 
tives against the arabesque of the Villa Madama: 
let us try the case on the morality principle. 
Those grotesques say each, “I am no ty, 
but an artistic phantasy :” here we have a bit 
of cornice that says as plain as stone or marble 
can say anything, “I am a real tiger.” Which 
has the most of —“ veracity ?” 

We are reminded in the “Stones of Venice ” 
frm ii. chap. vi.), of a similar case in the 

athedral of Bourges, where the “intense love of 
veracity ” has prompted the fac simile colouring 








of a wreath of foliage round the doorway—a 
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piece of morality. Mr. Ruskin has pronounced 
excessive, but which I venture to call spurious. 

So much for truthfulness, As to the artistic 
part of the business, there need be, theoretically 
at least, no difficulty. I am not pleading for 
that amazingly mournful absurdity in the 
Edinburgh frontispiece ; nor for coarse, crude, 
slovenly, unintelligent ornamentation of any 
kind, I state a broad principle: we are not to 
convert a religious building into a hortus siccus, 
a gallery of portraits, or a museum of comparative 
anatomy. “The right thing in the tight place :” 
what place can a bull’s head have in a marble 
building, save as symbolised and symbolical ? 
Let art and nature have their proper places : the 
one gives the idea of a thing—the other the 
thing itself. Do not tumble into a clums 
mingling of the two, and call it “¢rath.” If 
you use natural objects for ornament, let 
them be congenial, cognate, and illustrative ; 
but whatever of truth you give them, let it 
be essentially abstract, not individual truth— 
ideal, not actual truth. Give them the sen- 
timent, rather than the resemblance, of what 
they stand for. Throw what you please, or 
ean, of thought, feeling, skill, scientific know- 
ledge into the work; but Jet it be seen, from 
Jirst to last, that these things are architectural 
symbols, not a mockery of obet they come from. 

his is art in its highest sense; all below it is 
the art of savages. Pantheism may plead for 
it, but not religion,—not philosophy,—not 
artistic instiiet,—not common sense. 

I will not follow out my painful protest into 
all the principles of architectural morals asserted 
in the works I have been engaged with. But 
what are we to say of such passages as the 
following :— 


“The Greek sculptor could neither bear to confess 
his own feebleness, nor to tell the faults of the forms 
that he portrayed. But the Christian workman, 
believing that all is finally to work together for good, 
freely confesses both.” — Stones of Venice, vol. ii. 
chap. vi. 


Surely, if the love of ideal beauty is to be 
identical with pride, and the semi-barbarous 
primd-facie copying of nature with humility, we 
must have a new vocabulary of morals as well 
as avt. No wonder, if it be thus, that the 
“elastic tension” and “rigidity” of Gothic 
stones, and “ the pleasure in dwelling upon the 
crabbed, perverse,and morose animation of plants 
that have known little kindness from earth or 
heaven,” should form so distinct a feature in 
* Christian architecture,’ nor that it should 
come from “ that strength of will, independence 
of character, impatience of undue control, and 
general tendency to set the individnal reason 
against authority which, in the northern tribes, 
has —— itself throughout all ages to the 

submission in the southern, of thought 
to tradition.” —(Ibid). 

The only difficulty is the rigidity of fact—the 
* grabbed, morose, and perverse’ consciousness 
that those Gothic stones were shaped by hands 
never a cubit’s length from the priestly thumb- 
screw; and that the resurrection of ‘“ manly 
thought,” and the dethronement of “ tradition,” 
were just synchronical— perhaps something 
more—with the adoption of that special style 
we must now attribute to “a feeling compounded 
of os infidelity, sensuality, and hollow 
pride.” : 

But truce: I have no taste for blowing u 
sheds and sentry-boxes when the fortress, as 
take it, is fairly gone. Nor would I touch, for 
mere wanton “practice,” a single fibre of that 
architecture as to whose alleged moralities I 
have been compelled to appeal to truth and fact. 
I love it: I love those who reared it, and 
those who write and labour to perpetuate it. 
I have no sort of sympathy for architectural 
Quakerism : I have an indestructible reverence 
for artistic fancy, and can say, in soberest 
truthfulness, with gentle Irmingard :— 

‘*For every soul is akin to me 
That dwells in the land of mystery.” 

But when I sit down to a philosophical trea- 
tise—a treatise that is to revolutionize the art 
of centuries, and “establish irrefragable laws of 
ee I would never pluck the wings 

fancy, nor set a seal on eloquent lips, I 
cannot forget that ¢ru¢h—one and indivisible— 


]is neither in my temper, my 


firmament. 

If the author I am . 
his we Gothic nature, li 
so 


tiful i 


| worse, all in unmitigated black and white,— 


** Buttress and buttress alternately, 
Seem carved of ebonjand ivory,”— 


no middle tint, no middle object, no blending, 


‘no brotherhood : 
‘one the poet we 


, moonlight,—its 
|“ right” everywhere side by 


“ 





lack and white are moral: 
side with 
wrong,”’—felicity with downright crime,— 
| approval and condemnation alternately, each the 
| other’s echo. I open my heart to diverse sym- 
| pathies; and a voice cries, “ Under which king, 
Bezonian ? Speak or die.” 

All this might be, of course, astern necessity ; 
and, being fairly proved, acquiesced in accord- 
ingly. Unhappily the case is reversed. The 
necessity is ‘on the other side. I cannot sur- 
render half my being to a simple order to do so. 
I must at least, know “ the reason why.” By 
some inexorable law, whether of self-preserva- 
tion or a sense of justice, I am thrown back on 
the stern authority of simple facts. Such facts 
are, in almost every case, fatal to the system I 
am called to swear by: but with the aggrava- 
tion that the spell is in almost every instance 
the most infallibly broken beneath some 
such solemn words as “ Christian humility,” 
“honest architecture,” or “ intense love of 
veracity.” NY. 








A FEW THOUGHTS ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

ARCHITECTURE is the art of embodying ideas 
peculiar in themselves, yet, in the nature of 
their een. analogous to those thoughts 
which find their utterance or embodiment in 
the works of the poet or the musician, the 
painter or the sculptor. It is an art of more 
refined abstraction than any of these, seeing 
that in it, the analogy of mental or moral ex- 
pression is less obvious. But in proportion as 
the language of architecture is the more mystic 
and obseure, so perhaps an acquaintance with 
the truths which it unfolds imposes upon the 
mind deeper emotions. By the language of 
architecture I would not be understood as con- 
veying the idea of a vulgar symbolism, but the 
ve of abstract ideas by form, colour, 
and disposition. 

If, then, this, the most intellectual of all the 
arts, be granted to be, in common. with other 
arts, an exponent of the mind; how necessary 
that, in order to become a true art, reason 
should assert her sway over the vagaries of 
fancy, or the ravings of a disordered imagi- 
nation. 

Fitness of expression, an adaptability to the 
ie »0se for which a work is designed, is the 

ng principle to be kept in view, a departure 
from which strikes at the root of all true art. 
Combination and treatment are the two other 
elements or “erent a essential to the produc- 
tion of an architectural work. 

The language of architecture should be dis- 
posed in such a manner as that no sentiment is 
misplaced, and that no feeble and incongruous 
ideas conspire to provoke a sense of the absurd, 
where dignity and respect should have found 
their full expression. 

Although it would be futile to attempt to 

rstematize the “ of architecture,” — 

though “mind” is ever universal and unique, 
yet it is ever varying and differently com- 
plexioned in individual. I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to suggest that the following may be 
legitimate architectural expressions. 
e column, whether cylindrical, clustered, 
or of angular form, expresses that stability and 
firmness without which the most brilliant quali- 


wer, nor my duty 
to take some lamp of Aladdin for a star of the 


eaking of would but give 
ike the architects we both 
ighly estimate, fair play ;—if, discarding 
theory, rule, consistency, as they did, he 
would just revel, uncontentiously, in one beau- 
i e after another, at the simple bidding 
of artistic impulse,—there is no man living 
would more heartily rejoice in his own “ florid 
Gothic” than myself. It is my misfortune that 
he must be ever going on to theorize, systema- 
tize, revolutionize, anathematize,—and what is 


this structure unlike the 
of, is never seen in tender 


— 


poses. of being,—the arch, that expansion or 


compass which connects or embraces within its 
mighty grasp the most remote ideas, bearing 
superincumbent weight of masonry, which 
serves to strengthen and consolidate the whole, 
The hemispherical and cylindrical forms are ex. 
pressive of universality and dignity. Pyrami 
and conical forms embody the idea of the souls 
aspirings grounded on solidity and truth. Curyi- 
linear forms express those meanderings of the 
mind through which fancy delights to float, 
drifted by the gentle current of its stream, 
Apart from the main features of an architectural 
work, every minor one may be made esthetic 
and typical of some element in the universal 
mind, of a nature befitting the medium through 
which it is expressed. 

Colour, as subservient to form, in itself, and 
in its combinations, contributes materially to 
its full expression and development. Without 
colour, form is the cold intellectual expression, 
unsoftened by the “ genial current of the soul.” 
Colour is to form what grace of diction is to 
the speaker: it is the impassioned eloquence, 
the heart-stirring appeal, the persuasive force 
which attracts mind to mind. 

The laws which govern form apply also to the 
application of colour. Positive colours, as a 
general rule, appear best adapted to those por- 
tions which express strength, whilst neutrals or 
positive colours, modified in intensity, befit the 
dependent portions, or the superincumbent sur- 
faces. It may still, however, be questionable if 
“intensity” be not the law; and if as harmo- 
nious a combination may not result from the 
above order being reversed, those features which 
are essentially ornamental, as bas-reliefs and the 
like, should have the same aids to effect from 
colour, as their relief and chiaroscuro give them, 
independently of. its application. A salient 
object requires intense or positive treatment, a 
“surface” subdued or negative treatment. 

Finally, if colour be applied, the language, 
the expression, the work itself remains the 
same, except that an additional force is received, 
and the work rendered complete by enlisting 
into its service this one of the principal elements 
of the beautiful. ZETA. 
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EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH IRONWORK. 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Wuen travelling, particularly in the southern 
counties. of England, you find many picturesque 
and well-designed iron gateways, at 
times to avenues of lofty trees, beyond which 
you get peeps of substantial houses, built with 
light red bricks and dressings of white stone: 
sometimes the handy work of the skilful smith 
is met with on pleasant terraces, and in front of 
the quaint: old-fashioned hostelries in the villages 
and by the road side, relieved cone the clear 
sky or green background. Fixed in the sketcb- 
book, they serve, in addition to their usefulness, 
to preserve the memory of many pleasant scenes 
ne circumstances. 

One of the adjoining examples of hand 
wrought-iron is in front of the olly Farmer's 
Inn at Farnham, the house in which Cobbett, 
the political writer, was born. He lies buried, 
by the way, in the graveyard of the old church 
close by. Those who are able to enjoy a W 
of eight or nine miles may take the railway to 
the ancient town of Farnham, visit the church, 
the portions of the castle still remaining, and 
the fine park, plentifully stocked with deer, and 
after looking over the wide extent of the hop- 
ardens to the Waverley-hills, inquire the way to 
esar’s camp,—as a piece of high land, about 
two miles and a half from Farnham 1s . 
Few wilder scenes are to be met with near 
London than the site of this encampment, round 
which Aldershott and other heaths extend for 
several miles. The earthworks in Cesar’s camp 
are of great magnitude, and many of British for- 
mation. There are several barrows close at 
hand, and on the Jand below traces of a dyke 
are visible, leading over the Beacon-hill to the 
Aldershott camp. There are also some Roman 
encampments in good preservation, and seve 
barrows of both circular and oblong shape. 
Passing through the camp, a road leads over 


= 





heath, amidst forests of fir-trees, to the Farn- 


borough-station, where, if it chances to be even- 








is, then, the very object we have before us :—it 


ties of mind are of little use for the great pur- 


ing, the traveller may hear the nightingales 
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EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH IRONWORK: SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 











singing in the wood behind the church while he 
Is al for the train. 

In addition to the example 
are several other nice bits 
left at Farnham ; but within the last dozen years 
much has been removed. This is 
case in other neighbourhoods ; an 

eared that, before long, specimens of such 
work will be very scarce;—the more to be 


ved, there 
old ironwork still 


erally the 
it is to be 


regretted, since what is substituted is always 
less tasteful and artistic. 

In Tottenham and the neighbourhood there 
are still some good specimens of this kind of 
work ; also on the road from London to Epsom, 
in the gardens of Vane-House, and other pe 
of Hampstead, Kensington, and other suburbs 
of London; but in the old parts of the metro- 
polis, where formerly wrought iron was ex- 








tensively in use, very little is left. Of the 
many hundreds of signs, both of the tradesmen’s 
shops and the = = in ron instances, 
were supported owing erns in iron- 
work, net half a dozen pron gpm of these, at 
the Magpie and Horseshoe, may still be seen in 
Fetter-lane. 

In some of the City churches, the ironwork 
on the churchwardens’ pew, the chains to which 
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the chandeliers are suspended, and other bits, 
are worthy of notice. The gateway of the choir 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral is of 
execution; but, out of coors, 
able examples are the gates 
gardens and at Gray’s-inn: these are, as 
seen by reference to the engraving, of nearly 
the same date. 


d design and 
the 


most remark- 
of the Tem le- 








PURIFCATION OF SEWER RIVERS. 


Some very important experiments have been 
made at Manchester, at the instance of the 
active and useful “Manchester and Salford 
Sanitary Association,” and a report of them is 
now printed in the form of “ A Minute of Com- 
mittee on the Practicability of Purifying the 
Water flowing from the River Medlock into the 
Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal,” of which we 
shall endeavour briefly to give an account. 

The committee state in the outset, that the 
urgent importance of removing, or at least 
diminishing the nuisance of the sewer river of 
Manchester, has for some time engaged their 
attention. To this end the direction and super- 
intendence of experiments sugested oy r. 
Cawley, and involving chemical and analytical 
questions, were entrusted by a sub-committee 
to Mr. Crace Calvert, Dr. R. A. Smith, and 
Mr. McDougall. 

The object of the experiments was not to 
purify the canal, but to obtain data from which 
to determine whether or not the water it re- 
ceives from the Medlock could be purified in its 
course as a stream. Hence the results, however 
valuable, in a practical point of view, must be 
regarded as only preliminary to more extensive 
operations. 

Two reports were presented to the committee, 
one from Dr. R. A. Smith and Mr. McDougall 
conjointly; the other from Mr. Crace Calvert 
alone. it was found in course of the experi- 
ments by these gentlemen, that when lime is 
thrown into the river Medlock, it produces 
“‘curdling,” which results from the formation 
of a very flocculent precipitate. This precipitate 
is formed by the combination of the lime with 
the carbonic acid, organic matter, and other 
substances held in bolation and suspension in 
the water. It separates into large and distinct 
portions, which subside very rapidly. Careful 
observations, repeatedly made, showed that the 

recipitate falls at the rate of about 1 foot in 
5 minutes, or about 1} inch per minute. 

The water of the Medlock, as is well known, 
is of a dark bluish tinge, somewhat resembling 
| ink at a distance, and ceases to be transparent 
' whea more than an inch deep. The clarified 
water is transparent through several feet, and 
when standing in a glass, cannot be perceived 
to be impure. 

The value of lime in purifying the water is 
said to be clearly demonstrated, for it not only 
- removes the dirty black matter in suspension, 
and consequently clarifies the water, but it also 
' removes the greater portion of organic matter 
in solution; the quantity of which, separated 
by the lime, is 59°02 per cent. taking the 
average of the five experiments. 

The minimum amount of lime which, under 
suitable arrangements, would precipitate the 
extraneous matters in the Medlock, at per mil- 
lion gallons, is thus given as a mean from 
different experiments :—‘ 32 cwt. of lime will 
purify 1,000,000 gallons of the Medlock water.” 

The cost of applying the lime process would 
be as follows :— 


For lime, at 3} cwt. per million gallons of 
water ; fifty million ere of water per 
week require 9 tons 74 cwt. of lime. 

9 tons 7} cwt. at 10s. 6d. per ton’= 
4/. 18s. 53d. the cost per week. 

-~ — 2557. 18s. 9d, a-year, the cost 
of lime. 


If the purification should be accomplished by 
lime only, the cost, exclusive of labour and 
wear and tear of apparatus, would therefore not 
exceed 256/. a-year. 

If, however, some additional disinfectin 
agent should be required in proportion of of 
per cent. of the lime, — that is about 12 tons— 
an additional expense would be incurred, 
amounting to nearly 100/. a-year; but this, 
under the improved arrangements contemplated, 
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might not be required, or if required, not in so 
large an amount. 

he commercial value of the deposit after the 
application of lime has also been investigated. 

r. Smith and Mr. McDougall state, that 


be| ‘the precipitate has a certain value as a 


manure ; although not a great one. It may be 
advantageously used near the banks of the 
canal, but at the distance of even a few miles, 
it could not be used economically by farmers, as 
it would not bear the cost of transport. 

Mr. Calvert remarks—“ Although this deposit 
cannot be considered as a valuable manure, still 
it might be employed in many cases with advan- 
tage; and if we consider the Medlock as a 
es omind of Manchester, its refuse is superior to 
ordinary street sweepings.” 

Upon the whole, however, no great commer- 
cial value can be attributed to this deposit. 
The conclusions deduced from the whole series 
of investigations are :— 


1. That the water received into the Bridgewater 
Canal can be purified by the application of lime. 

2. That this can be accomplished at an annual cost 
of from 3007. to 4007. 

8. That the deposit will have some commercial 
value as a manure, although not a very great 
one. 








NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


Tue works of the New Water-Colour Society, 
349 in number, now in Pall Mall, form a very 
interesting exhibition, better as a whole, we 
should say, than has been seen there for some 
time past. Mr. L. Haghe comes out in great 
force, exhibiting, in addition to some smaller 
works, three beautiful pictures, side by side, “An 
Incident in the Antechamber of the Tribunal of 
the Inquisition” (50); ‘ Venice, il Molo” 
(55); and “Town Hall of Oudenarde ; Meet- 
ing of the Corporations” (64), the best of the 
three. In the view of Venice, the effect of 
rs is wonderfully shown; but the pyra- 
midal form given to buildings on the island is 
not agreeable. In Mr. Henry Warren’s largest 
picture, “Rebekah first sees Isaac” (77), the 
air and light are treated with great skill and 

ood effect: the whole result is very success- 
ul. “Ye Lymnere hys Dreame” (211), 
is full of cleverness, but wants a central 
and leading incident. In the foreground 
will be recognised the Princess Royal, en- 
gaged on the clever picture contributed by 
her to the Amateur Exhibition. His 232 is a 
charming specimen of his skill in treating female 
figures. “‘Propertia da Rossi,” by W. H. 
Kearney, is amongst the best pictures in the 
room, and we would mention with commenda- 
tion (179), “ Waiting for the Ferry,” J. H. 
Mole; (202), “Dorah,” J. Absolon; (206), 
“The Avenue at Hurstmonceux,” J. W. Whym- 
per ; (218), “ Old Lime-kiln,” D. H. McKewan; 
(223), “ From Don Giovanni,” E. H. Wehnert ; 
(313), “ Boys Fishing,” Robert Carrick; (35), 
“Landscape and Sheep,” C. H.Weigall ; (237), 
* Glen Tilt,” W. Bennett; and (263), “Bristol, 
from Brandon-hill,” by Jas. Fahey. 

Mr. Edmund Warren has some landscapes of 
very great beauty, (228), “ Goodrich Castle, on 
the Wye,” and (262), “The Wye at New Weir,” 
notwithstanding a violent contrast of colour in 
the water of the latter which is not quite under- 
standable. A little picture by Miss Farmer 
(137), “Castle Building,” deserves a better 
place than has been given to it. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Wisbech.—The first stone of the new bridge 
at Wisbech was laid on the 11th inst. by the 
Mayor. Mr. J. M. Rendel, F.R.S. is the engt 
neer ; and Mr. J. T. Leather, the contractor. 


a plans for the new corn exchange, 
&c. by Mr. J. Brown, of Norwich, architect, are 
to be carried out as soon as possible. The roof 
will be glass, with an ornamental dome and 
cupola in the centre. The outlay will be from 
800/. to 1,0007. It will be attached to the old 
Town-hall in front. One gentleman has con- 
tributed 400/. towards its erection. 


Norwich.—The statue of Nelson, by Milne, 
which about eighteen months since was placed in 
front of the Guildhall, in the Market-place, has 





been removed by order of the Committee to the 
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Close, in front of the Grammar School. It js 
placed on the same pedestal. — 

Bugley (Wilts).—The committee of the Wilts 








Reformatory School have selected a site for 
their intended buildings, at a village named 
Buygley, within two miles of the Warminster 


station. The rome f erections have been con. 
tracted for at 8007. There will be a further sum 
of 500/. required for the plant, furniture, stock, 
and implements. The subscriptions at present 
amount to 1,000/. 

Newport (Wales). — A great extension of the 
Newport docks is about to be made. The space 
lying between the lines of railway on the eas} 
and west sides of what is termed and known as 
‘the Feeder,’” and between the present dock 
and the termination of the Monmouthshire 
canal, an area of about 8 acres, is to be con- 
verted into a dock, which will be nearly double 
the size of the present dock, and with which it 
will be connected by an open channel wide 
enough to pass the ae vessels. It will have 
a uniform water-depth of 28 feet. The old 
dock will be improved. Considerable improve- 
ments will be made at the river entrance. It is 
intended to open and close the dock gates, work 
the coal drops, and do sundry other things now 
requiring manual labour, by means of hydraulic 
power. The required supply of water will be 
obtained from the Ebbw river, by a culvert 
some two miles in length. The works will be 
carried out on the plans and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Abernethy, C.E. 

Bednall (Staffordshire.)\—The ceremony of 
laying the first stone of the Acton Trussell and 
Bednall Parochial Schools, to be erected at 
Bednall, near Stafford, according to the local. 
Advertiser, was performed on Tuesday before: 
last, by Lady Hatherton. The schools will be 
built on land adjoining Bednall churchyard, and 
there will also be a house for the master and 
mistress. The architect is Mr. Ward, of Stafford, 
and the erection has been undertaken by the 
workmen of Lord Hatherton; Mr. Cope, of 
Penkridge, to whom tke contract had been given,, 
having left the neighbourhood. 

Hartlepool—The opening of the third or 
Swainson Dock, at West Hartlepool, is fixed for 
2nd June. The works (with the exceptionof 
the timber pond, which it is not intended to 
finish before the opening) are rapidly approach- 
ing completion. It is stated that the services 
of a marine painter have been secured to sketch 
the opening ceremony, with a view to the pro- 
duction of a picture commemorative of the 
event. 

Kinnaird. — Extensive improvements have 
been carrying on by the Earl of Southesk for 
nearly two years past, on his “ policy ” grounds 
and mansion at Kinnaird, according to the 
Brechin Advertiser. From plans by Mr. Beattie, 
of Aberdeen, a curving embankment has been 
thrown across the ins. | hollow, to accumulate 
the waters of Wimplet “ burn,” forming a lakeof 
great extent, with deep sweeping indentations 
or bays among the wooded banks, seen from the 
castle, in glimpses through the foliage. It will 
serve for skating or curling bonspiels in winter, 
and fishing or sailing in summer. 4 
winding new approaches are laid out y 
C. H. Inglis, and are now forming. The rebuild- 
ing of the mansion is progressing : its archi- 
tecture has something of the French chateau 
style about it. From its centre rises the prii- 
cipal tower: from a platform on its top at 
extensive view of the rich scenery around Is 
obtained, the tower rising to a height of 120 
feet. At each angle of the main building rises 
a tower with high-pitched roofs and turrets, 
with corbelled windows and balconies, the com- 
partments between filled up with ornamented 
windows and pediments, and with tympanum, 
enriched with sculpture of deer, fruit, and 
flowers, introduced over the several opening. 
There are numerous panels in various parts oi 
the building, for the reception of the arms an 
crests of the family, from the thirteenth century 
up to the present time. The principal entrance 
is to be from the north front, where a oarring® 

rch is being erected, while the west and sout 
fronts will be inclosed with terrace walls . 
conservatory, communicating with the house by 
a private entrance from the princip a 
Mr. Bryce, of Edinburgh, is the architect ; au 





Mr. Morrison, the builder. 
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NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL AT 
FOREST-GATE, ESSEX. 


Our engraving represents an example, just 
completed, from the designs of Mr. Kerr, of a 
style of ornamental brickwork of the architect’s 
own introduction, and which, some of our 
. readers may recollect, was illustrated by him by 
means of several designs and drawings of 
executed works in the last Architectural Exhi- 
bition. The purpose of the ye to produce 
an ornate effect, stately rather t picturesque, 
m unmixed brickwork, simple in construction, 
and economical in cost. Instead of employing 

rick as an inferior material to fill in between 
stone dressings, he uses a superior brickwork 
as the dressings to an inferior brickwork 
as the filling in,—Suffolk whites in this instance 
to second yellow Malms; and by the introduc- 








CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, FOREST-GATE, ESSEX.——Mnr. Rosert Kerr, ARCHITECT. 




















tring courses, caps, bases, and cornices, are 
y produced, and more particularly a main 
in stone would involve 
The window and door 
openings are formed with a simple-moulded 
the same cavetto as the 
chief feature. The only stone required is for 
steps, sills, copings, key blocks of arches, and 
the like, All openings are arched, and the walls 
generally are divided into bays by broad but- 
tresses or piers of slight projection. In the 
tower and belfry the buttress of greater projec- 
‘tion is also introduced. The whole of the 
| facing works into the usual courses of ordinary 
| brickwork. The author acknowled, 
that there are occasional “ 
but he contends that as these 
¢ t than, the facing, or half a bric 
tion of one pattern of moulded bricks (namely, | results‘no sort of practical objectio 
the cavetto or quarter-round hollow), various| scarcely be observed that in forming the angles 


block cornice, which 
considerable expense. 


architrave: brick, havi 








of cornices, and otherwise throughout the orna- 
mental work, cement and extra hoop iron 
require to be used; and, unless the mortar be 
unusually good, the whole of the larger cornices 
and arches are built in cement. The style here 
exhibited is of Italian character; but we are 
referred to a specimen of what can be accom- 
plished in Gothic architecture 7 a corre- 
spmnere system in the church at Thorpe, near 

orwich, built by Messrs. Brown and Kerr 
some years ago, where brick dressi and 
Kentish rag-stone are employed in the Norman 
style with considerable ornament: 

The chapel now illustrated accommodates 
300 persons on the ground area only, with a 
small children’s gallery for 70 over the entrance- 
porch in front. The total cost was 1,270/. 
exclusive of warming and gas-fittings. There 
are a vestry and schoolroom in the rear, and 
enclosing walls and railing. The tower is not a 
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art of the original design, but an adjunct now 
about to be erected to see aclock. It costs 

In the interior a corresponding style of de- 
sign is carried out. The coat chibi open 
timber-work in character, and the pulpit occu- 
pies a small platform in an arched recess. The | 
walls and ceiling are finished in decided colours, 
and the pewing is twice varnished on the deal 
with a stain. The windows are glazed with 
diamond rough plate in large squares, so that 
no blinds are needed, nor shutters for protec- 
tion. 

Mr. Samuel Gurney, who resides in the 
neighbourhood, presented the site freehold, 
together with a liberal donation towards the 
building : he also now presents a striking turret- 
clock, at the cost of 100/. and an additional 


mically (irrespective of speed), 1 lb. coke raised 
169,600 Ibs. 1 foot high. 

Glasgow Stationary Engine—Total H.P. to 
raise the train = 452 H.P. without the H.P. 
to lift the rope; economically, 1lb. of slack 
ee 45,700 lbs. 1 foot high, irrespective of 
speed. 

Pst. Germain’s Atmospheric System.—1 \b. coal 
raised 22,063 lbs. 1 foot high, irrespective of 
speed. 
These results, as compared with the alleged 
duty of the Cornish Boiler, 1,000,000 Ibs. 1 foot 
high, were still far below laboratory duties. 

On the 15th the discussion upon Mr. 
Drysdale’s paper was continued. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 





donation towards the expense of the tower. The 
funds generally have been raised by private 
subscription, under the m ment of Mr. | 
Jabez Legg, of Stratford. The builder is 
Mr. James Horter, of Stratford. 








FOREIGN ART INTELLIGENCE. 


Antwerp.—In one of the lofts of the City- 
house of Antwerp, a gilt iron statuette, 22 cen- 
timetres high, has been discovered. It repre- 
sents Salvius Brabo, who holds in his hand the 
cut-off hand of the Antwerp giant, with his foot 
resting on armour. The execution is said to 
be so superior, that connoisseurs attribute it to 
the famous Antwerp smith, Quentin Matsys, or 
one of his school. 

Athens.—This ancient metropolis is under- 
going t improvements. According to a 
plan officially settled, new streets are pierced, 
and houses which have been permitted to stand 
in the way hitherto, are being demolished, and 
the cla ee . - be manasaeene. 

‘canal, north of the city, which extends from the 
palace to the ontekinte of the { and which 
as destined to receive the .wetexs of the Lyka- 


betus during hea has b arched | 
over, by = caneMpartatzects of Athens 





will be obtained. A, has been sent 
off to Modon, assiated by tthe great prisqn re- 
former, M. Appert, for eoumeting there 
of a to the ideas of M. 
Appert. Ac to thin agstem, the ouly 
punishment inti ilty of crigneiis.a. 
training to a comtigueus and Aucreasing egegwpee 
tion and work. 

The Rhine Fall, maar 
soon arched = ms 
cataragt, by a atone ‘bai 
the raikway trains, and the 
of Laufen, whieh tower abore the : 
the Pe eg been . 
through ‘the taine will pass after having 


crossed the river, 


On Apail Sth, the paper aeed wna “Om Steep i 
Grad j the Laromotives 
cuploged* by Me Chass 8 Bye 


e object of the paper was to compare the 
results of some of the performances of locomo- 
tives, of various construction, and of stationary 
steam-engines working ropes, and also the 
atmospheric system ; to examine these results ; 
and, from them, to determine the most econo- 
mical and best manner of effecting the passage 
of mountain chains by railway lines. 

_ A history of the construction of the Semmer- 
ing and Giovi Passes was first given, with the 
nature of the curves, gradients, &e. The loco- 
motives of the Semmering and Giovi were de- 
scribed. Some — steep inclines were then 
referred to, and the duties of the Semmering 
and Giovi engines were compared with the 
English engines, for evaporating power; for 
horse-power per cubic foot of water evaporated ; 
and for weight drawn, in proportion to the 

t “ Son apenas : 

e following summary of results was given : 

i page Sesser al fn ?. dante 
= 880 H.P.; to lift the train = 285 tons; 
HP. per ton of motor = 5°2 tons. Economi- 
oat (irrespective of speed), 1 lb. wood raised 
82,208 lbs. 1 foot high. 

Giovi Locomotives—Total H.P. exerted = 


‘patterns, according to ancient practice. 
eastern end of the chancel has been raised, and 


ie 


, | has been undergoa 


Mollington.—This church, which has recently 


undergone considerable restoration and_ repair, 


was reopened by the Bishop of Oxford on the 
lst of April. A new aisle has been built upon 
the site of the old one: the arches have been 
opened, and their columns and mouldings 
scraped: an unsightly gallery, which projected 
in front of the tower ig vl been removed, 
and the tower thrown open to the nave: the 
pews have been swept away, and open benches 
substituted: a pulpit ef carved oak with pierced 
panels, on astone cas the gift of Mrs. Hardy ; 
a prayer-desk, the offering of Miss Holbech ; 
and an eagle lectern, all carved by Mr. Bonham, 
of Wardington, from designs by the architect, 
Mr. White, of London, have been added. The 
windows of the aisle.and tower have been filled 
with stained glass, the general design being a 
border of mosaje, inclosing pale green quarries 
ornamented by. foliage patterns in outline, 
painted by the Misses Cowper and Miss Harris 
of Wardi .. A noticeable feature in the 
church, xemarks the Banbury Guardian, is the 
@mamentation of the arches by lines.of eglour in 


paved with req@ .and pattem, tiles, and a new 


ired, andthe porch newly roofed with Stones- 
expense of the restoration has been about 45@W. 


reopened on Wedneaday hefore last for e 
service. ‘Phe prinempal alteration has beep ze- 
pewing amd the zemoxal of a gallery. ‘Phe 
amount laid out exceeds 1,000/. yaised mak 


maabaly 
By rane contaibutions, Earl Stanhope and 


F. Perkins being the largest contributors. 
Croydon.— An al for funds te complete 
the new church of St. Peter, Croydgm, is bei 
made by the ineumbent. A tower, spire, 
hells is what is required to egmplete 


the Transition style, ax 
Newbridge stone, with Bath stone dressings. 
There is but little of an ornamental character 
about the exterior. There is a tower erected 
at the south-west corner, in which is the prin- 
cipal entrance to the nave and gallery. The 
tower is square and Norman in its style up to 
the belfry, and is surmounted by an octagonal 
spire of the Early English period,—the height 
of both tower and steeple being 105 feet. A 
spire, it seems, was not contemplated in the 
original plan of elevation, but the Marchioness 
of Bute subsequently determined on its erection, 
as a memorial of the late Mr. Tyndall Bruce, 
one of the young marquis’s trustees. The 
church consists of a nave, 80 feet long and 
34 feet wide, with semicircular apse at the east 
end, 25 feet wide and 16 feet deep. The windows 
in the side walls are plain Norman arched, filled 
with diagonal cross-lined glass instead of lead 
frames. There are three windows in the apse 
lazed in the same style, with coloured glass. 
here is a light gallery, in keeping with the 
meral character of the church, at the west 
end, 34 feet wide and 15 feet 6 inches deep. 
The roof is open-framed, of deal, stained in 
imitation of oak. The gallery, pulpit, and 


eommuniga-table of medieval fonm set up. The,’ 
exterior of the chureh ha bean generally xe- 


ld slates in place of the former blue ones. ‘The: 


Chevening.—The church of eoming: whieh | 
repai's an io 


of next year. A hui 


; —<——= 
varnished in dark oak. There is a Bath-stone 
pedestal font, of octagonal form, within the 
entrance from the tower. The pillars which 
support the arch of the apse are finished with 
carved capitals in white stone. The communion. 
rails are bronzed, and Norman in style. ‘The 
building was designed by Mr. Roos, architect 
to the Marquis of Bute ; and the work executed 
in all its details under the superintendence of 
Mr. Griffiths, builder. The church will accom. 
modate about 800 persons. 

Nottingham.—St. Mark’s Church, in the out. 
lying district of St. Mary’s parish, was con. 
secrated on 8th inst. The church is a plain 
building, seated to hold about 1,150—more than 
half of the sittings (low-backed pews, divided by 
open woodwork, painted oak ooleas) being free. 
The building occupies an elevated site in the 
line of Sanday-lane, facing down William-street, 
in the.centre of the densest and most rapidly. 
extending population of Nottingham. The area of 
the edifice is divided into a nave and two side 
aisles; the chancel being formed in a sort of 
recess at the eastern extremity of the oblong in- 
terior. Two rows of octagonal piers, sustaining 
gromed arches, run down the middle of the 
chureh, dividing its nave and aisles. There are 
two galleries at the sides, supported against the 
middles of the piers. The large eastern window 
is divided by a transom, and exhibits five under 
and five upper elongated lights, with pointed 
axches. The four windows on either side are 
symilarly divided each into three under and three 
upper lights. The church has angular turrets 
or minarets, but no tower. 

Coventry. — Trinity Church, Coventry, is 
wadexgoing seme restoration. A stone pulpit 
and carved gak seats or modern pews are being 
agided to.it. ‘The light has once more been per- 
vaftted to deggend through the central tower; 
bat the poly@hromatic restorations are said to 


The be deficient im balance and harmony. 


Manchester.—Nineteen new church districts 
exe to he formed in the extensive parish of Man- 
@hester. At a meeting last week of the com- 
wathiee for promoting the ereetion of a new 
e@hueeh in the populons Mistrict.af Cheetwood, 
‘the architegt, Mr. Cxowther, submitted a plan 
and coxation hl the new church, nwewel . - 
, anchitectural, costing when complete 
usive af the spire), ahout 4.3000. and 
agcommodating 700 persons. ‘Phe.subscriptions 
wh present promised amount ouly to 1,800/. It 
was sesolved:to progeed at onee ito the erection 
of that end of the ehureh which abuts upon 
Waterloowoad, namely, the ohaneel, chancel 
aisles (including vegtey and ongan-xoom), and 
‘two bays of the nave and aisles, which can be 
furnished at the back with plain brickwork, and 
extended at any time to eomplete the plan. 
‘Phe committee, however, are ine in ex- 
pecting, as the work goes on, sufficient funds to 
enable them to carry it out before the end of 
ing sub-committee was 


ied to ri ‘the erection. A sum 
7002. will be still ived for that part of 
the church whieh is 1 to be first erected. 


Darlington.—The design for the chapels for 
the new burial-ground selected by the Burial 
Board is, it appears, objected to by the Bishop 
of Durham, on account of the distance between 
them being only 16 feet. The same design, as 
remarked by the Darlington Times, has been 
carried out by the same architect in the dioceses 
of Lincoln and Ely. 


St. Andrews.—The Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, according to the Fife Herald, have 
agreed to build a sea wall in front of the cathe- 
dral ruins of St. Andrews, at the spot where 
the sea has been encroaching rapidly for some 
years past. The town council have agreed, in 
terms of a request from Mr. Leslie, the Govern- 
ment engineer, to be at the expense of filling 
up ‘the space behind the wall. The estimates 
for the work are already given in. 


— 








Tur Reaping Survevorsurr.—The Local Board 
of Health having advertised for a surveyor and in- 
spector of nuisances, had ninety-seven applications, 
from which forty, and latterly five, were selected bya 
sub-committee, and the Board ultimately elected Mr. 
Joseph Gilbert Blair Marshall to the vacant office. 
Mr. B. Rutledge, of Dover, was the next candidate 








444 H.P.; perton of motor = 5-9 H.P. ; econo- 


reading-desk, and the pews, are painted and 





on the list. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Holy Trinity Church, Huli.—A proposition is 
made to fill with stained glass the side windows 
of the nave of this chureh, as memorials of 
juhabitants of Hull, whose bodies lie buried 


within the church or its graveyard. The 
scheme ry ang is somewhat as follows : — An 
entire window, or a single light, may form a 
memorial. In the latter case five memorials 
may be included in one window. Each light 
shall contain a figure and a subject beneath it, 
with an appropriate inscription. At the north 
side of the church the lights would contain, in 
consecutive order, figures of Adam, Noah, the 
atriarchs, kings, and prophets—the subjects 
mao illustrating the Fall of Man, the con- 
sequences of such fall, and his promised re- 
demption—all types of the New Testament. 
At the south side would be figures of our Lord, 
the Evangelists, wen St. John the Baptist, 
St. Stephen, and all New Testament characters ; 
with groups illustrating all the most prominent 
incidents in our Lord’s life. In the heads of 
the several windows, on both sides, angels 
bearing scrolls, with agprcgenate texts, would 
fill the several lights. Each window will cost 
3002. or each light separately, with a proportion 
of the tracery, 60/. One light is offered by 
Mr. Leng, of Hull, as a commencement. Mr. 
J. W. Hugall, of Cheltenham, has designed a 
window in accordance with this scheme, an 
Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, has been called upon 
to provide the glass for the design, which has 
been exhibited. 


St. Martin’s, Brighouse. — A stained-glass 
memorial window has been put up in the church 
of St. Martin, Brighouse, near Halifax, at the 
expense of the children of the late Mr. John 
Brooke. The window is the work of Mr. 
Francis Barnett, of Edinburgh. The subject of 
the window comprises effigies of the four Evan- 
gelists, and the Apostles Peter and Paul, with 
scriptural medallions. 


Glasgow Cathedral. — Mr. Ballantine, of 
Edinburgh, says the local Herald, has been 
commissioned by Government to make a design 
for stained glass for the large east window of 
this cathedral, to be one of a series of illustra- 
tions of Bible history from the Creation till the 
Ascension—an idea which the magnitude of the 
cathedral affords ample scope for effectively 
carrying out. 

Roman Catholic Church, Barntown (Ireland). 
~—A stained-glass window has been placed over 
“the altar of the Immaculate Conception,” in 
this church, at the expense of Mr. and Mrs. 
Connel, of Bettyville. The Virgin, in one com- 
partment, is represented standing, with the 
moon beneath her feet, and a circle of stars 
around her head, her hands crossed over the 
breast in the act of adoration. Over her head 
is a scroll with the inscription, “Sancta Maria, 
sine labe ognacgin, ora pro nobis,”—and under- 
neath her feet the words “ Orate pro bono statu 
Francisi et Margarite Connell.” The other 
compartment is filled by a figure of St. Alphon- 
sus M. Liguori (founder of the Order of the 
Redeemer, and patron saint of the church), in 
the act of preaching. The artist was Mr. Casey, 
of Dublin, and the window was erected by Mr. 
Michael Hughes, of Wexford. 








THE LEPERS’ BATH, AT BATH. 
WOOD, THE ARCHITECT. 


Durie recent alterations at the Springs in 
Bath, a structure, built by Wood, called the 
Lepers’ Bath, has been brought to light. Mr. 
Charles Empson has been drawing the attention 
of his fellow-citizens to it, and writes us ex- 
pressions of his admiration for the genius of the 
architect. Mr. Empson says,—‘It is to be 
regretted that we Bathonians have so scandal- 
ously neglected the memory of Wood. In 

vocating, some years ago, some memorial as 
a record of our gratitude to him, it was re- 
marked by one of the wisest of our friends that 
Wood no more required a monument in Bath 
than Sir Christopher Wren did in St. Pauls. 

re is, however, some justice done to Sir 
Christopher in London, even by the celebrated 
tablet which tells the stranger ‘to look around 
him.’ In Bath we have no such inscription to 
rescue Wood’s name from oblivion, by keeping 


it in our thoughts ‘familiar as household 
| words.” 

| It will not escape the observation of those 
'who visit the Lepers’ Bath, that the heart of 
that man must have been noble who could thus 
dedicate his finest talents to the decoration of a 
| bath devoted to the exclusive service of lepers. 
|The bath is 19 feet 10 inches square, 4 feet 
|6 inches deep. It is filled every morning at 
|six o’clock by the natural springs, and at 117 
degrees Fahren.; and after being used by those 
who choose to pay sixpence for the luxury until 
twelve o’clock, the water is withdrawn and the 
bath made as clean as a drawing-room. 

The afternoon, therefore, is the proper time 
for strangers to visit this choice specimen of 
architecture — this perfect gem, as we have 
heard it termed by many distinguished persons. 
The walls are grey, of uniform tint. Bold 
mouldings and cornices support balustrades, 
separated by sunk panels, and supporting an 
entablature which demands especial attention. 
From each corner, supported by rings, through 
which the folds pass, are folds of drapery, bear- 
ing pendants of sculptured foliage, fruit, and 
flowers. in the boldest relief, and chiselled from 
the solid stone. It is possible to name the 
fruit and flowers— melons, grapes, peaches, 
pomegranates, roses, sun-flowers, lilies, acanthi, 
and other less familiar plants—not, indeed, 


q|botanically correct, but artistically treated— 


not conventionally, but grand in manner, and 
perfectly original in adaptation and arrange- 
ment. 

To the architect Wood we are indebted for 
the grandeur of our domestic architecture, 
which, by the energy of a master mind, assumes, 
in combination, palatial dignity. 

Those who are familiar with that beautiful 
fabric, the Exchange, at Bristol, will recognise 
in the Lepers’ Bath the same rules prevailing— 
simplicity and grandeur.” 








METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


The Office and Duties of a District Surveyor. By 
Wituiam Leverton Donatpson. London: 
Shaw and Sons, Fetter-lane. 1856. 


The Metropolitan Building Act, with Notes, 
Glossary of Architectural Terms, and full 
Index. By H. W. Wootrycu, Serjeant-at- 
Law. London: Stevens and Norton. 1856. 


In the little pamphlet mentioned above, Mr. 
William Donaldson has set forth, in a plain and 
perspicacious manner, what is required of a dis- 
trict surveyor by the Act, and how he is to do 
it. It will be found useful moreover, not only 
by district surveyors, but by all concerned in 
building operations within the limits of the 
Act: indeed, if the surveyors themselves were 
to circulate it extensively amongst builders, it 
would be a wise expenditure of money. There is 
a tendency on the part of jobbing builders and 
others to proceed without giving notice to the 
district surveyor, which ought to be checked. 
A heavy penalty will probably be enforced in a 
few cases presently, by way of warning. 

Mr. William Donaldson, as Solicitor to the 
Institute of Architects, and acting in that capa- 
city, too, for several of the district surveyors, 
has been led to direct his attention specially to 
the Act. We should hesitate, therefore, before 
questioning his opinion. One observation, how- 
ever, in his pamphlet, would seem to deserve a 
little further consideration. He says, with re- 
spect to “public buildings” and the Board of 
Works,—“ it would seem, by the first schedule, 
Miscellaneous, rule 3; and part 1, rule 8, that 
their sanction must be obtained as to the con- 
struction of the walls.” The first schedule re- 
gulates the thickness of walls of dwelling- 
houses and warehouses, and rule 3 certai 
says,—“ Buildings to which the preceding rules 
are inapplicable require the special sanction of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works.” But this 
first schedule contains various general rules, be- 
sides rules for thickness, oF which would be 
applicable to public buildings ; while section 30 


distinctly says,—‘‘ Every public building shall be 
constructed in such manner as may be approved 
by the district surveyor, or, in the event of dis- 
agreement, may be determined by the Metropo- 
Ijtan Board.” We commend the point to the 





consideration of the lawyers: it ought to be 








settled at once. By the way, we understand 

the Board of Works have reversed their original 

decision as to the late district surveyors of 

Tottenham and Hornsey, and declared that the 

cureses do not hold office under the present 
ct. 

Mr. Woolrych’s edition of the Act appears to 
he a very good one, and has many notes and 
references. We should advise the author, how- 
ever, for his next issue, either to get his 
“ Glossary of Architectural Terms” revised by 
some one who understands the matter, or omit 
it altogether. , 

Take two or three examples. ‘Bond timber— 
pieces of timber fastened together by tenant- 
ing!” ‘Breast of a chimney—the forepart 
under the mantel or chimney-piece!” &c. &c. 
Mere nonsense. 








COMPETITIONS. 


South Shields and Westoe Cemetery. — The first 
premium of 30/7. has been awarded to Mr. R. Lamb, 
architect, South Shields, for designs of chapels, lodges 
and gates. Thechapels are in the decorated Gothic 
style, with an open tower and spire, 80 feet high. 
Each chapel will be similar in appearance and arrange- 
ment, and will seat about 100 persons, and will have 
a reception or lich house to contain eight coffins. 


Liverpool Museum and Library.— Before your 
next publication, the designs for the above will be in 
the hands of the committee, and a “ goodish few,” I 
expect, will be received. A word or two now about 
the competition will probably be of use. I am not 
sure that the mode of selecting twelve or twenty, and 
asking them to compete again, will be found to 
answer. It seems to me that drawings to a small 
scale will show a man’s design just as well as to a 
large scale: the latter gives the details properly, but 
the proportion and general idea are the same in either 
case. I believe it will appear very plainly in the first 
competition who will be successful in the second; 
and if so, the other eleven or nineteen architects will 
have all their trouble for nothing: each will fancy 
he has a good chance, but the committee themselves 
will know to the contrary. I therefore suggest 
through your columns, that those who by their 
sketches are certain of a chance in the second com- 
petition—even if there are only three of them— 
shall be selected as Class 1; and that those who 
show that they have zo further chance, and had, 
therefore, better not trouble further in the matter, 
should be selected as Class No.2; any member 
of Class 2, however, being allowed to compete a 
second time 2f he felt any desire todo so. Unless 
some such mode be adopted, fancy the feelings 
of at least a dozen architects who had tried “ hard,” 
in the second competition, when told afterwards that 
the committee were perfectly aware that they had not 
had the least chance of success, but that their names 
had been added to the list merely to make up the 
number. A CompPEtitor. 





THE LILLE COMPETITION. 

In your notice of the “Lille Cathedral Compe- 
tition,” you conclude by drawing a comparison 
between the interest taken in the exhibition of the 
designs of Lille and that of the barrack designs in 
London. Now, sir, there are hundreds of students in 
architecture and construction who would be but too 
glad to study the barrack plans, but are prevented 
from want of opportunity, being engaged all day and 
every day. The exhibition at Lille was crowded on 
Sunday, and so would a similar one be in London, if 
the prejudices of a certain class did not induce them 
to do their utmost to deprive the artisan of all chances 
of improvement. J. M. 





IN our report of the awards in the Lille Cathedral 
Competition, one or two of the English names were 
misstated, — not to be wondered at, coming, as they 
did, through a foreign country. The third silver 
medal was awarded to George Evans and Richard 
Popplewell Pullan; motto, “Ad thera Tendens.” 
The name of the author of the design, “Dum Spiro 
Spero,” to which honourable mention was awarded, 
should stand, James Lyndon Pedley, instead of Pealey. 








A Brock IN THE CrystaL Patace.—A huge 
framework of wood, said to be for the core of a model 
of the monument designed by Baron Marochetti, for 
Scutari, is now being erected in the middle of the 
nave, close to the central transept, and will serve to 
cut off the view in a very undesirable manner. What 
is Mr. Fergusson about to suffer such an obstruction 
to be pat up? We hope it is not too late even now 
to move it to some less objectionable site. There 
cannot be two opinions upon the snbject. 
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ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, PADDINGTON. 


THE new district church of St. Saviour, erected in 
Warwick-road West, Maida-hill, on a site appro- 
priated by the trustees of the Paddington estate for 
this purpose, was consecrated on Saturday, the 12th 
of April, by the Bishop of Oxford. 

The church is a large edifice, containing accommo- 
dation for 1,670 persons. It consists of a nave, 106 
feet long, 56 feet 6 inches wide, covered by a roof in 
2 single span, and galleries on three sides. A tower, 
21 feet square, forms the principal entrance, and a 
chancel, 20 feet in depth is projected at the eastern 
end of the church. The staircases to the galleries 
are also at this end of the church, in transept-like 
projections. 

The style of architecture is the Decorated English, 
carried out in Kentish rag and Bath stone. There 
are two ranges of windows on each side: the lower 
ones, two-light square-headed, give light to the aisle 
seats: the upper ones are three-light, pointed: both 
are filled in with flowing tracery. The roof is a semi- 
hexagon, boarded and ribbed in panels, and divided 
into bays by six moulded trusses, springing by arched 
ribs from massive stone corbels: the spandrils of the 
trusses are filled in with tracery. 

As the body of the church presents few of the 
usual architectural features of attraction, such as 
columns, arches, or transepts, the chief interest has 
been thrown into the chancel, which is richly de- 
corated. The windows are here filled with painted 
glass; the reredos, consisting of five canopied niches 
in Caen stone, supported on banded columns of ser- 
pentine marble, is filled in with glazed gilt and 
coloured tiles and paintings: the decalogue tablets 
are illuminated on gold ground: the boarded ceiling 
of the chancel is light blue, powdered with gold stars, 
and the arched ribs are diapered or scrolled with 
illuminated decorations; the paving is laid with 
encaustic tiles, and the general effect of colour is in- 
ereased by scrolls containing texts from Scripture, 
painted on various parts of the walls. 

The reading-desk and pulpit are carved in oak, and 
supported on Caen stone sculptured bases. At the 
angles of each are statuettes of the apostles. 

The church has been erected by the exertions of 
Mr. Hi. W. Schneider, of Sussex-gardens, chiefly at 
the cost of the incumbent and his friends. A grant 
of 2,000/7. was made by the parish, on condition of 
500 sittings, being free, and the Bishop of London, 
with his usual munificence, subscribed 500/. The 
contract for tae works was accepted at 11,0007. but 
the upper part of the tower has not yet been built. 
The east window, of painted glass, is the gift of Mr. 
Schneider. 

The building has been executed from the designs, 
and under the superintendence, of Mr. Thomas Little, 
of Northumberland-street, Marylebone. The builders 
were Messrs. Pollock and McLennan, of Osnaburgh- 
street. The chancel fittings, pulpit, and font, were 
well executed by Mr. W. Farmer, of Westminster- 
bridge-road; and the painted glass and decorations by 
Messrs. Gibbs, of the New-road. Mr. Bosward was 
clerk of the works. The church was completed 
within twelve months from laying the foundations. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY CHURCH, 
DUBLIN. 


THERE are in that fine city buildings of majestic 
proportions, admirable for integral completeness, and 

sition, perfect without and within: the Custom- 

ouse, the Bank, and the Four Courts, are of the 
number. They have been the ornament, and not a 
little the boast of the country, even before the Union ; 
yet nobody knows the names of the architects ! 

The Builder will take care that no such ingratitude 
to genius shall ever occur again. 

An article in the number of this day (19th April), 
headed as above, describing a church, not as it is, but 
as it is intended to be, leads the writer to remark, 
that ayn | heard in Dublin much of University 
Church, and its costly interior, he was induced to go 
and view it on the 10¢h inst.! He was courteously 
admitted to the house, which had been a splendid 
private mansion (Mr. Whaley’s), occupying the 
central position on the south side of St. Stephen’s- 
grecn, open in front to a square,—a mile in the 
circuit,—and having at the rise large grounds ; in 
addition to which, the next house and grounds have 
been lately purchased, and added as dormitories, &.,— 
the whole giving a frontage of at least 200 feet. 

The new chapel, prospectively described, is built 
close up to the rear of both houses, and, like many 
others in Dublin, exhibits without only plain brick 
walls, which shorten the daylight of the adjacent 
dwellings within ; an unfinished aisle, 100 feet long, 
by only 36 feet wide, and (as I could judge) about 50 
feet high; the whole unfinished, save that small 
windows were inserted, on both sides, at a height of 
over 30 feet, ranging throughout the length! 

To narrow the width, there are stalls with heavy 





arches and spindle shafts, along one side, and a gal- 
lery in the same style at one end; the walls being 
plastered to the height of 15 feet, to receive, as I was 
informed, incrustations of Irish marbles. 

. The windows, being of the plainest fabric in iron, 
are filled in with pellucid quarries, having nodules, or 
bulls’-eyes; and, being dim enough, may shed a reli- 
gious light within, when the marbles and alabaster, 
and promised “ jewels,” are there. 

The ceiling is, as my informant told me, finished : 
it is flat—yes, and very flat. Only fancy a surface, 
100 feet by 36 feet, streaked across at intervals of 
(say) 20 feet, with small beams ; or rather (say) with 
large joists. ‘These are smeared with deep colours,— 
red, blue, yellow !—no cornice,—no ornamentation ; 
but only the most flagrant colours ! 

I could not smother my indignation ; and observed 
that I had seen a fair-booth more appropriately and 
more tastefully ornamented: in comparison with it, 
Monsieur Jullien’s Salle de Ballet was a gorgeous 
pavilion! The reply was, that “ the design origi- 
nated with the principal.” I only added, “Iam 
glad of it, for it would be a disgrace to an architect, 
and is no credit to the University.” 

If it is desired to give a description of works in 
progress, let some artist sketch the superb Gothic 
arcades of the unfinished Dominican Church in 
Dominick-street : that would be a picture worthy of 
the Builder and of the architect. But let us have no 
more of that which is fo de, but is not: all the 
wealth and all the pomp of the University, when 
realized, never can make the University Chapel any- 
thing but a cell long drawn out; nor can the pealing 
organ, when finished and fitted, be better employed 
than on ‘a “ Miserere,” for a “ jubilate” would be 
wholly out of place there. AMBULANS. 








LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
BURT v. HASLETT.—RIGHT OF A TENANT TO 
REMOVE A PLATE-GLASS FRONT. 


Tus case had been referred to arbitration, with 
power to the arbitrator to raise any question for the 
opinion of the Court. He accordingly stated a spe- 
cial case at the Court of Common Pleas, April 22nd, 
of which the following are the principal facts :—The 
plaintiff owned a shop at Woolwich, which was let to 
the defendant. There was a common glass window 
in it, but the defendant removed it, and substituted a 
plate-glass front, which was not fastened to the pre- 
mises with nails or screws, but was only kept in its 
place by wedges. When the defendant left the pre- 
mises, he removed the plate-glass front and put the 
old one in again. There was a covenant that he 
should yield up all windows, fittings, improvements, 
&c. at the end of the tenancy, and under these cir- 
cumstances, the question for the Court was; whether 
the defendant had a right to remove the plate-glass 
front. 

Mr. Turner appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Joyce for the defendant. 

The Chief Justice thought that the plaintiff was 
entitled to the judgment of the Court, as this was a 
window belonging to the house, and, therefore, the 
defendant had no right to remove it. 


Judgment for the plaintiff. 








THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


At the close of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
a few days before the close of the civic reign of 
Lord Mayor Challis, the public were invited by him 
to be present at a meeting at the {Mansion-house, to 
consider the most appropriate manner of perpetuating 
the remembrance of that wonderful gathering from 
all nations, in Hyde-park, which, originating with 
Prince Albert, in the first instance, had been so 
felicitously carried out, and brought at length to so 
successful a termination, principally through the ex- 
ertions and influence ofhis Royal Highness. 


The subject was thoroughly ventilated and discussed 
at that meeting, and although many came prepared 
to object to a proposal, at one time contemplated, 
to erect a statue of Prince Albert on the site, in 
Hyde-park, where the Great Exhibition had stood, 
nevertheless, when it was finally resolved that, in place 
of such statue, a first-class group of sculpture, or 
other appropriate artistic embodiment of the senti- 
ment, to be handed down to posterity, should be 
adopted as the memorial,—having at the same time 
some reference or connecting link with the Prince 
Consort, as the founder of the Great Exhibition, the 
project was then warmly taken up by the public. 


Having been present at that meeting, I remember 
well that a very considerable sum of money was sub- 
scribed in the room; and when, afterwards, as a 
member of the Society of Arts, I paid my own sub- 
scription to the memorial fund into the hands of the 
treasurer, Mr, Alderman Challis, I ascertained that 





es 


several thousand pounds had been collected from the 
public for the purposes of the memorial. 

Now, the object of my addressing you is to ascer. 
tain if anything has been done with the money sub. 
scribed, and if so, what? More than four years have 
elapsed since the fund was accumulated, and the in. 
terest upon it even must have considerably augmented 
its original amount. In the meanwhile, the green 
sward has quietly grown over the spot in Hyde. 
park where the Palace of Industry had stood, with. 
out, however, that memorial, in historical record of 
its brief though important existence, having, up to 
the present time, been placed there, in accordance 
with the anticipations, and, indeed, contributions of 
the subscribers, or any explanations been given to 
them why the matter has not been carried out. | 
remember at the time hearing that certain interviews 
had taken place with Prince Albert, to ascertain 
his more immediate wishes in the carrying out of 
the intention of the subscribers, and that his Royal 
Highness had expressed a desire to found some 
scholarships or prizes, in art-manufactures, with a 
portion of the money collected. Nothing, however, 
has since been reported to the subscribers, and I 
therefore conclude that nothing has been done; and 
as I now consider it is quite time, if nothing is 
intended to be done with reference to fulfilling the 
intention of the subscribers to a memorial of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, that the treasurer should 
return to them the amounts of their subscriptions, 
deducting the expenses incurred, I have troubled 
you, therefore, with this communication, hoping its 
insertion. MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, 





THE CITY. 


In Lombard-street, a capital stone front has been 
put up under Mr. I’Anson, for the Colonial Life 
Office. It is sixstories in height above the pavement, 
including the mezzanine story aud rooms in the roof, 
and has five windows in front. It has porphyry pil- 
lars and facings on the ground story. The treatment 
of the down-pipes from the gutters deserves notice. 
Repairs are going on to the upper part of the 
steeple of Bow Church. At St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill, various works are being performed, and some 
colourings inside are talked of. The tower of this 
church has been thrown open to Cornhill. 

















THE WAY THROUGH ST. JAMES’S-PARK. 


RESPECTED FRIEND,—Manifold are the plans for 
thoroughfares suggested to be opened into the park 
ealled St. James’s. Long since I gave thee my 
notions of the useful in this respect. Now we have 
projects for sundry inroads,—one at the palace of our 
Queen, nearly opposite the street called after the same 
saint; one at Spring-gardens; and one other at the 
end of Regent-street. 

Now, it beseemeth me that, as an entrance, that 
beside Marlborough-House (almost continuous from 
the street of James) would be most direct, the 
aperture being already made; and that, as an exit, 
that other, in a right line with the Mall, tending 
towards Trafulgar-square and the Strand, would be 
easiest of access, and also more beneficial to com- 
mercial people and others; whereas the proposed 
descent by the lofty column, whilst it did violence to 
existing architectural arrangements, which are (as to 
this metropolis) passing well, would offer far greater 
advantages to counterpoise the wholesale demolition 
involved in the plan. : 

From Marlborough-House to Pimlico, the spacious 
central Mall road, now open there, offers the coveted 
desideratum of the most direct route, from Pall- 
to the Strand on one hand, and to Belgravia upon the 
other. 

It may be alleged by fanciful projectors of great 
bridges over artificial waters, and of wide extended 
pavements across the pleasing greensward,—my ways 
are not thy ways. Neither are they: I wish for that 
which is useful to the generation, for that which is 
shortest, and for that which can be effected with the 
least cost. 

Who could think of taking down a great mouu- 
ment, for the purpose of setting up the idol in pera 
locality ? or of disturbing the legalized quietude 0 
lessees dwelling in those lofty terraces, when — 
approaches, in every sense, may be had withow' 
molestation to any inhabitant ! 


The palace of our gracious Queen would still stand 


off at the distance of 200 feet wig hy Paper 

ingress by the lodge gate opposite the oliice 

to the Duchy of Cornwall. The loyalty of her pos 

could never be obnoxious to that lady at so respect 

a distance. a 
Should it be intended to accommodate the British 

public by removing the painful restrictions to free 12 

tercourse now existing, then the right course a 

be to cut the causeway in a direct line with 


{ central Mall walk; and this would pass directly 
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across Spring- ardens, and issue into Charing-cross, 
wer bye! the statue. The opening there 
would include the present short street (next Drum- 
monds’), and with the sites of the bootmaker’s, the 
insurance-office, and the tobacconist’s, give a cause- 
way of 90 feet across. On the opposite side, the 
Record Office and Mr. Wilkins’s would have to be 
removed, together with part of Lady Guest’s garden. 
Thus a grand esplanade would disclose a view of 
Buckingham Palace from Charing-cross ! 

Those noble residents who are objectors to any 
ublic road, ought to recollect that all who have the 
Payal privilege are now entitled to ride or drive 
along the Mall, and that it is not for them to restrict 
the prerogatives of the Crown. The universal public 
have already the right of footway : it is for Royalty, 
in humanity or mercy, or even for expediency, to 

c these rights. 
— is ibere much of the verdure of the park 
sacrificed to gravel-walks and esplanade: not one 
other turf ought now to be displaced: with what re- 
maineth, and the way now sought, the dwellers in 
London would consider themselves in clover, together 
with Epitn GoING. 








THE CUSTOM-HOUSE OF LONDON. 


As I was personally engaged in superintending the 
works at the Custom-house under the late Mr. Laing, 
and was examined as a witness on the trial, I think it 
but just to correct the statement of your corre- 
spondent, “ A. B.” inthe Buzlder of the 12th instant. 
The piling was an extra work, and paid for according 
to quantity. It was done under the direction of a 
foreman (Stephen Mullins), appointed by the architect, 
who measured each pile before it was driven, and if 
not used entirely, the residue was also measured, and 
only the difference was charged or allowed. Thus it 
was the builder’s interest to drive them as far as 
possible, but he had no discretion in the matter. 
Upon clearing the ground after the failure, it was 
found that many of the piles were stuck into the old 
camp shotting that was buried, or were stopped by 
masses of stone wall, or other obstructions, showing 
plainly the unsuitableness of this mode of forming a 
foundation on that site, but it was done by the advice 
of an enginecr, and not of the architect. 

The immediate cause of the failure was the piling 
to one of the piers being one-half out of place (not 
under the pier), and consequently having only half 
bearing ; also, the ground having been excavated to 
admit the piles and recently filled in: the slipping 
away of the pier was thus facilitated, and it sunk at 
once into the hole so prepared for it. 

The blunder was the joint act of the clerk of the 
works and foreman, in setting out the pier; but the 
responsibility undoubtedly devolved upon their re- 
spective principals. 

The penal consequences were necessarily heavy ; 
but the moral stigma which was thrown upon the 
unfortunate parties I have ever considered to be most 
cruel and unjust. Cas. Fow er, Architect. 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Ar a mecting of the board last week, besides some 
other and minor business, the following was gone 
into :— 

Reports by the Superintending Architect. 

1. On the application of Mr. Hemming for the 
approval of a temporary iron church for Newington. 
Agreed to. 

2. That Mr. Covell’s application for sanction to 
make a projection beyond the regular line of fronts of 
buildings, at Sydenham, be not complied with.— 
Agreed to. 

8. The matter of disagreement between Mr. Horace 
Jones and Mr. George Porter, D.S. in the case of the 
Music Hall, Royal Surrey-gardens, was ordered to be 
laid before a full board by the superintending architect 
on a convenient day. 

4. The application of Mr. Felgate for consent of 
the Board to build beyond the regular line of fronts 
of buildings in Crombies-row, Commercial-road East, 
was granted. 

Proposed Thoroughfares. 

Mr. Burslem called attention to a communication 
from Mr. Alfred Beaumont, containing suggestions 
“for thoroughfares through the metropolis and 
St. James’s and Hyde Parks.” 

It appeared from the statements of the applicant, 
that that part of the proposal submitted to the Board 
Suggesting sundry alterations in St. James’s-park and 
its approaches, was submitted to his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert some few years since, when the author 
had the honour of forwarding a copy of his explanatory 
Views, having been informed that the plans had been 
approved of by his Royal Highness. The applicant in 
his memorial stated, “that the attention of the 
Government and the Commissioners of the Board of 
Works being now occupied in reconsidering this sub- 





ject, he was anxious to bring forward his original 
suggestions, with two others for similar improvements 
in Hyde-park, and along the north bank of the 
Thames.” 


Hain Drainage South of the Thames. 


Mr. Carpmael moved that the report of the engi- 
neer on the sewage interception and main drainage of 
the districts south of the Thames be taken into con- 
sideration by a committee of the whole Board, on 
Wednesday, the 30th day of April. Mr. Savage 
seconded the motion. An amendment was then moved 
by Mr. Leslie, and seconded by Mr. A. Wright, 
to the effect that the discussion upon the motion in 
committee be open to the public. Upwards of an 
hour was consumed in the conversation upon this 
subject, and eventually the motion for “closed doors” 
was carried. 

A motion by Mr. Few as to calling for essays on 
the application of London sewage to agricultural pur- 
poses, was postponed; and a memorial by Mr. W. 
Morris, as to the manufacture of sewage into agricul- 
tural manure, withdrawn. 





HMiscellanea. 

Norwich ARCHZOLOGICAL SociETy.—The general 
meeting of the members of this society was held on 
Thursday in last week, at the Guildhall, Norwich. 
The financial statement showed a balance in hand of 
17/. 3s. 6d. against 52/. 15s. 1d. last year. Mr. 
Daveney, in alluding to the figure of “ Suap,” which 
occupied the upper part of a closet in the Guildhall, 
mentioned that a similar custom to that prevalent in 
this city, of perambulating the town with “ Snap,” 
existed in some parts of the Continent, where a figure 
precisely similar to the time-honoured “ Snap,” and 
called by the same name, was used. The Rev. J. 
Gunn said he had just visited Martham Church, 
which he was happy to say was undergoing a com- 
plete restoration. ‘lhe company shortly afterwards 
adjourned to St. Andrew’s Hull, where a paper on that 
building and its adjacent antiquities was read by 
Mr. Harrod. 

CHELMSFORD ARCHOLOGICAL Socrety.—At a 
meeting held at Coggeshall, on the 10th instant, the 
Rev. E. L. Cutts read a paper on the Early History 
of Coggeshall ; the mention made of it in Domesday 
Book; the foundation of the Abbey of Coggeshall, in 
1139, by Queen Matilda (wife of King Stephen) ; and 
subsequent grants by other monarchs. He expressed 
his belief that the monks of Coggeshall were among 
the first who made bricks in Great Britain—about 
the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century ; and exhibited some specimens of moulded 
bricks found in an ancient brick-kiln recently dis- 
covered near Coggeshall. Mr. Cutts next called 
attention to a number of documents relating to the 
trade of the town, including the minute-book of the 
old company of fullers, baymakers, and weavers; and 
read a programme of a pageant exhibited by the 
weavers of Coggeshall in 1791, which was no doubt a 
restoration of a much more ancient festival. The 
party then proceeded on a tour of inspection to the 
points of intercst in the neighbourhood. 

EastBouRNE.—Works are going on to prepare 
for the coming season in this flourishing and im- 
proving bathing-place. A paved connection has been 
made between the Marine-parade and the Grand- 
parade, which was much needed, and some of the 
unfinished houses are being proceeded with. The cost 
of the gas, 6s. 8d. per 1,000 feet, is much complained 
of here, and no wonder. The company should be 
wise in time, and by a proper reduction, calculated to 
increase the consumption, prevent the likelihood of 
competition. The charges for water, also, are very 
excessive. 

THE PROPOSED Roaps THROUGH St. JAMES’s- 
PARK.—Sir Benjamin Hall has announced, in the 
House of Commons, that he proposes (avoiding the 
removal of the Duke of York’s column as very objec- 
tionable) to make, first, a road commencing in Pall- 
mall, passing through the German Chapel, and pro- 
ceeding along the paved road into the Mall, thence 
passing in front of the palace and running out by 
Buckingham-gate ; and, secondly, a road for the con- 
venience of pedestrians, to run over the ornamental 
water by means of a bridge. He is prepared, the 
estimates being granted this week, to press forward 
the works with the greatest possible despatch. 

RoaD-MAKING FOR THE Doctors.—May I call 
your attention to the material used for forming the 
new roads in and about Camden-town, which is a 
layer of oyster-shells. After rain the moisture 
swells the animal matter, and then the sun coming 
hot upon it excites a fermentation, emitting offensive 
smells, and producing illnesses, such as low fevers, &c. 
Please to say something about the practice, for a road 
is now forming from King’s-road through the Agar 
Estate, apparently in the same manner. 

AN INHABITANT. 








AccrpENTs.—A poor fellow was literally sawn to 
pieces and killed on Friday week, at Ardwick, Man- 
chester. He was in the employ of Messrs. Bennett, 
timber merchants, Hyde-road, and had the charge of 
the circular saw, which can be oiled and greased only 
when it is in motion, and it was while so engaged 
that poor “‘ Israel Riley” slipped and fell upon the 
saw. It took off one of his legs, cut open his side, 
and threw him forward in this horribly mutilated con- 
dition. He lived only a few minutes. At Keswick, 
on 15th inst. a ladder, left standing against the front 
ofa shop in the market-place, and not properly secured, 
was blown down by the wind, and fell upon a little girl 
who was passing at the time, inflicting upon her-very 
serious injuries, including a dangerous fracture of 
the skull. On Thursday morning before last a 
fatal accident, according to the Cambrian, of Swansea, 
occurred at the Tondu works. Three workmen were 
lying down at the forge, when a sheet of iron, weigh- 
ing about 3 cwt. put up for the purpose of protection 
against the wind and rain, fell down upon them. One 
was killed, and the arm of another injured ——On 
the 7th inst. says the Chelmsford Chronicle, whilst a 
man was at work on the Loughton and Woodford 
Railway, now in course of construction, a slip of earth 
of about nine tons fell and buried him beneath it. He 
sustained several severe injnries, including a fractured 
thigh and injury to the back. 

Monument at St. Pavt’s, TO THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON.—In reply to Viscount Chelsea, in the 
Commons, on the 18th inst. Sir B. Hall said that if 
the disposal of the 25,0007. balance of 80,0007. 
voted for the Duke’s funeral were placed, by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, under his control, he would 
not rest satisfied with the two designs for a monu- 
ment sent in by Mr. Baily and Mr.- Foley at the time 
when these gentlemen and Mr. Gibson and Baron 
Marochetti were asked to compete, but would call in 
the aid of a greater number of artists of the highest 
eminence in this country, in order to see whether the 
genius of the country could produce some monument 
worthy of the memory of so great a man. 

Gas.—The Doncaster Gasworks committee have 
received tenders for fire-retorts and iron castings. 
A considerable difference in price existed. Mr. 
Ingham (of Wortley’s) offer to supply fire-retorts 
and to deliver them at the Doncaster Station, was 
accepted.: For iron castings there were eight tenders, 
varying, from highest to lowest, as much as 120/. 
Messrs. I. and J. Cliffe, of Bradford, received the 
contract. The committee also agreed, in order to 
carry on improvements, to borrow 1,000/. The 
gas-consumers of Willenhall having failed to obtain a 
reduction of the price of gas charged by the local com- 
pany, have resolved to form a gas-consumers’ com- 
pany, with 5/. shares, and have already subscribed 
2,000/. for that purpose. They feel assured that if gas 
can be procured in other towns at from 8s. to 4s. per 
1,000 feet, Willenhall, with all its facilities for obtain- 
ing at the lowest price the necessaries for its produc- 
tion, can be supplied on the same terms, by which 
the consumption will be nearly doubled, and thus - 
render it a useful as well as profitable investment.” 
‘A rival to the Boghead cannel, according to the 
Journal of Gas Lighting, has just been discovered in 
the United States. The newly-discovered deposit is 
situate near the banks of the Ohio, in Breckenridge 
County, State of Kentucky. A sample sent to this 
country produced, it is said, at the rate of about 
11,000 feet of gas per ton, of a quality 15 per cent. 
superior to Boghead cannel gas, one cubic foot per 
hour giving a light equal to ten standard sperm 
candles. 

THE PROPOSED CRYSTAL PALACE FoR MANCHES- 
TER.—The magnificent scheme of a Crystal Palace, as 
large as the one at Sydenham, as a permanent reposi- 
tory for works of art, is still contemplated. A num- 
ber of gentlemen who formed themselves into a com- 
mittee, have, says the local Courier, secured a guaran- 
tee fund of 40,0007. which must be regarded as a pro- 
mising beginning, seeing that no appeal has been yet 
made to the public. The scheme is expected to be 
not only self-supporting but profitable, pecuniarily, a3 
well as intellectually. 

“Doines aT BEDLAM.”—Will you permit me to 
explain, in reference to your comment on the 
humorous letter of “ Syddie de Chimlie,” that the 
“scheme” of which the tall shaft forms part; has for 
its principal object the removal of the nuisance of 
down smoke to which the fireplaces of all the rooms - 
in the principal part of the building are subjected 
from the proximity of the dome. A tall shaft, how- 
ever elegant in itself, may be considered objectionable 
in the immediate vicinity of the dome; but even a 
“ big chimney ” will probably be thought less unsightly 
than some fifty chimney-pots, each 40 feet high, with 
all manner of coWls, elbows, and a termina- 
tions, such as disfigure most of our public buildings.— 
THE WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER. 

«*« Nevertheless, the shaft might be in the right 
place, and of accordant character. 
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Easr-Inpian Raitways.—On the 9th inst. a 

large party of professional friends invited Mr. James 
Berkley, the Chief Resident Engineer of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company, to an entertain- 
ment at the Albion, to do honour to his past services 
in India, and to bid him farewell, before returning to 
his arduous post. Mr. Robert Stephenson, who was 
in thechair, in paying tribute to Mr. Berkley, said,— 
“A favourite expression of my father’s, in his early 
career, was—‘I can engineer matter very well, but 
my great difficulty is in engineering men.’ Mr. 
Berkley has, I am happy to say, succeeded not only 
in engineering matter in a foreign country, with few 
available resources for railway operations, but he has 
also been eminently successful in that more difficult 
task of engineering men. No small tribute to his 
talente and his temper.” Mr. Berkley, in the course 
of his reply, stated that they had laid out 1,450 miles 
of main line in India, the whole of which extent had 
been sanctioned by the British Government, and that 
800 miles, including the Ghaut inclines, had been 
conceded to the Peninsular Railway Company for im- 
mediate construction. They had finished say 90 miles 
of railway, and 220 miles more were actively progress- 
ing. 
Seeuse.—About twenty of the masons employed 
by Messrs. Dickson and Co. of Swansea, in walling at 
their works in the Float, struck on Friday last, and 
refused to resume unless they received an advance of 
6d. per day. The average rate of wages now given 
at these works is 4s. 3d. a day—the general rate of 
wages in the town about 8s. 6d. a day. The con- 
tractors have refused the demand of the men, and the 
works being thus stopped, they have been compelled 
to discharge all the quarrymen and excavators, 
amounting to upwards of 300. The Harbour Trustees 
have consented to the delay of the works, till a satis- 
factory termination has been come to between the 
employers and the employed. Messrs. Dickson and 
Co. have advertised for a new staff of workmen. 
The navvies employed on the Dalmelliogton Railway, 
in the west of Scotland, lately struck work for the 
abolition of the truck system carried on by the con- 
tractor, and for an alteration in their pay-days. 
Intimation was given them that such terms would 
not be agreed to. On Monday before last a number 
of them returned to their work, and the rest followed 
their example on Tuesday.——The Thurso quarrymen, 
considering their — wages too low, have aban- 
doned work, till steps be taken for their better 
remuneration. Upwards of 100 men from all 
the quarries in the Hill of Forss, says the John 
O’Groat Journal, “have been parading our streets 
with a piper at their head. The employers have not as 
yet agreed to the wages asked, which cannot be termed 
other than reasonable, being only 1s. additional per 
week, making in full 12s.—little enough for such a 
hard-working class of men.” Littleenough, truly! It 
is to be hoped the masters will end the dispute by 
conceding their workmen’s request. 

BairisH ARCHZOLOGICAL AssociaTion.—April 9. 
—Annual General Meeting.—S. R. Solly, V.P. in 
the chair.—The auditors’ report and balance-sheet 
were delivered in by Mr. Turner, from which it 
appeared that 28/7. 18s. 24d. had been during the 
past year expended beyond the receipts; but that 109 
mem were in arrear. Forty-nine associates had 
withdrawn, and forty-eight new ones had been elected. 
The society had lost four members by death,—R. J. 
Smith, esq. ; Rev. J.J. Ellis, M.A. ; Stephen Jackson, 
esq. M.A.; and W. D. Saull,—of whom the treasurer 
read obituary notices. General votes of thanks were 
passed to the president, officers, and council of the 

year, and a ballot taken for the ensuing one, 
when the following were returned .—President—The 
Earl of Perth and Melfort. Vice-Presidents—Sir F. 
Dwarris ; G. Godwin; J. Heywood, M.P.; J. Lee; 
LL.D. ; J. A. Moore; T. J. Pettigrew ; S. R. Solly, 
M.A.; and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, D.C.L. Treasurer— 
T. J. Pettigrew. Secretaries—J. R. Planché, Rouge 
Croix; and H. S. Cuming. Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence—W. Beattie, M.D. Palseographer— 
W. H, Black. Curator and Librarian—G. N. Wright. 
Draughtsman—H. C. Pidgeon. Council—G. Ade; 
W. F. Ainsworth; A. Ashpitel; T. Brewer; G. A. 
Cape; Rev. J. E. Cox; F. H. Davis; N. Gould; 
R. Horman-Fisher; G. V. Irving; W. C. Marshall, 
R.A.; W. Meyrick, D. Roberts, R.A.; Capt. A. C. 
per ; J. Torner; W. Wansey; and J. Woods. 
Auditors—C. A. Elliott and A. Thompson. 

Painters’ Estrmates.—Please insert the follow- 
ing tenders given in for the repairing and paiut- 
ing Christ Church, Watney-street, Commercial-road 
East, and the vicarage :— 

Cutler 








cheb vse ecusbes ies eeuganet £660 0 0! 
Mega csc iivivciiencmmena 4 5 0 0 
WHO 6.5 ies seaids 2051 catjeatns 8 0 0 
Dabo iv. ivciseve viserieonsenes 888 0 0 
Thornhill (accepted) ......... 309 0 0 
Thorpe ........ hitb sSebossecd . 209 0 0! 

Ss. 





Pusuic Freee Liprary ror MaryLEsone.—The 
experiment of a free library has been tried in this 
parish for above two years, and has, with very limited 
means, produced most beneficial and satisfactory 
results. This Institution, formed previously to the 
passing of the “ Public Libraries Act,” cannot now 
be expected to continue. Its present voluntary sup- 
port is altogether inefficient and inadequate; and it is 
the conviction of its present supporters that, since 
free libraries are authorized by the Legislature, a 
public library should be established and maintained 
by a public rate. Endeavours are being made to 
effect this, and will, it is to be hoped, succeed. 

Masotica.—In your issue of the 12th, you quote 
from Timbs’s “Things not generally known,” some 
account of the Majolica, or as it is frequently called, 
Raffaelle ware. Perhaps a few notes thereupon may 
be acceptable. The person who first brought this art 
to a certain degree of perfection, seems to have been 
one Orazio Fontana, of Castel Durante, The designs 
had previously been rude, but Duke Guid’ Ubaldo, 
taking an interest in the manufacture, insisted on better 
designs being copied, and from his own store gave 
some of those by Raffaelle, which previously were 
not generally known. It is, however, very question- 
able whether it was Raffaelle Sanzio, from whom the 
term Raffaelle ware was taken, for he appears never 
to have been connected with the manufacture. The 
name was more probably derived from Raffaele 
Ciarla. He is known to have been one of the most 
celebrated painters of this ware, and was moreover 
selected by the duke already mentioned to convey 
specimens to Spain for presentation to the court.—W. 


Tue Ruinep CuurcH oF Cow HoneEysBourne, 
EvesHaM.—The sale of parish property at Cow Honey- 
bourne, took place at Evesham, on Monday last, when 
the lot of six cottages, occupying the site of the 
church, and including the tower, were purchased for 
1707. by Mr. C. G. H. St. Pattrick, of Worcester, 
treasurer to the Diocesan Architectural Society. It 
is hoped that an appeal may be successfully made to 
churchmen to provide funds to meet a liability which 
ought not to rest upon a few individuals. 

Fa. oF A SURVEYOR INTO AN OLD Coat-prt. 
—An extraordinary, but happily, not a fatal accident 
lately occurred at Bilston, to Mr. Simcox, of Bir- 
mingham, who, while walking about near the railway 
station, suddenly fell into an old coal-pit, some thirty 
or forty fathoms deep. He fortunately caught hold of 
a chain which happened to hang down into the pit, 
but could not reascend, and on the contrary slipped 
farther and farther towards the bottom, in the horri- 
ble uncertainty as to whether the chain went even 
half so far. It did, however, most fortunately, reach 
the bottom, but there Mr. Simcox fell so stunned 
and injured as to become insensible. On recovering, 
he could think of no way of saving himself from a 
lingering and dreadful death, but to shake the chain 
to and fro, in the almost hopeless chance of some one 
passing the deserted pit. Thus occupied, with inter- 
vals of exhaustion, no less than three days and nights 
passed, when happily a boatman on the canal at a 
little distance, observed the swinging of the chain, 
and knowing the pit to be an unused one, rightly con- 
cluded that some one had fallen into it. The joy of 
poor Mr. Simcox may be conceived on finding that his 
forlorn hope had proved effectual. He was carefully 
drawn up in a state of great exhaustion, and con- 
veyed home. The neglect shown in leaving such pits 
open is infamous, and most criminal. By a singular 
coincidence, a man who fell into another pit about the 
same time, also caught hold of the chain or rope, and 
saved his life at the cost of similar injury to his 
hands and knees. 


Tue Cuester Water Works.—These works are 
in an advanced state of progress, enough being done 
to give 600,000 gallons of water daily, and in a short 
time, when the whole is finished, upwards of a million 


gallons of filtered water cau be daily supplied to the |i 


town. At present three filter-beds are in use, 
but a fourth is in course of construction ; and two 
engines of 25-horse power each are employed (one at 
the river), to drive the water into the receiving tank, 
capable of holding 450,000 gallons, from which it 
flows into the filter-beds, where, on a bed of sand 
and stones, 5 feet thick, it undergoes purification. 
Another 26-horse power engine is then employed to 
force the water up into a tank built in a tower 144 
feet above the level of the river, and holding 222,000 
gallons, from which it descends into another tank, 
from which it flows into the town without further 
mechanical force, as the tower through which it has 
previously to ascend is 50 feet above the average 
height of the buildings to be supplied. From the 
15th of March, according to the local Chronicle, 
water has been supplied to the town north and south of 
the Cross, and iua few weeks more mains and branch 
pipes will be laid so that a continuous and plentiful 


supply of pure, wholesome water may be obtained in | s' 


every house. 





ed 


DRainaGE OF Lonpon.—The plans for the genera) 
drainage of the metropolis are approaching maturity ; 
and as permanent establishments for pumping are 
contemplated for both sides of the Thames, probably 
from different levels, I beg to offer a suggestion of 
some novelty, but which, I think, would be productive 
of a large economy. It is the purchase of one line of 
arches in the Thames Tunnel, by means of which the 
whole of the sewage might be brought to one side of 
the river, and one establishment only be necessary for 
raising it. The arches are 16 feet in height, ang 
there is consequently capacity enough; and as to the 
consent of the shareholders of the tunnel, I can 
answer for several equally interested in that abortive 
andertaking, with, sir, your obedient servant, 

ONE WHO WANTS TO MAKE A GOOD 
THING OUT OF A BAD ONE, 





————— 





TENDERS 


For building a house, offices, and stables, at Weybri 
for Mr. C. Buxton. Mr. Burnes, of Ipswich, dis ery 


Patrick and Son ........cccccceeeeees £5,482 0 0 
Piper and Som .........cscsssscscseaee 5,100 0 0 
R. Watts and Sons ..............0008 5,082 0 0 


For a house in Little Carter-lane, City, for Mr. Lunti 
Mr. Hudson, architect :— ee 7 








Clemments £1,175 0 0 
BNGDEY a overeisesiecsesssscsveceisveiess * 988 0 0 
Lawrence and Sons......,.......0..5 984 0 0 
GaMMOD.......ccccrecseesecrecsceeserees 973 0 0 
PHUCNETG  oocesescsccrsviisorsasaecesere 956 0 0 
by 832 0 0 
790 0 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Norg.—Various statements having reached us as to 
the difficulty of procuring copies of the Builder in some 
parts of the kingdom—more particularly in Ireland,—it is 
proposed to parties desiring to subcribe, that on the trans- 
mission of a post-office order, or postage stamps, addressed 
‘* Office of the Builder, No.1, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London,” the Builder will be forwarded to them on the 
day of publication. 








Terms, for One Year..,............: £1 1 8 
”» » Halftyear..........:.... 0 10 10 
2» 99 Quarter-year ......... 06 & 





“ Iron and Water.”—An “Old Subscriber” sayd,—“ I have con- 
cern with many iron pumps, and also pipes, for the conveyance of 
water. In the majority of instancés they answer well, but ih sortie 
cases, doubtless from some property peculiar to the water there, 
the iron renders the water unsightly, injurious to clothes, and 
almost useless. I should be'very grateful for any hint which may 
be useful onithe subject.” 

“J. R.”—“T. L.”—* Constant Reader of the Builder.—“ Mr. 
M.”—* J. M. M.”—“ A. T.” (itisnot proposed to insert the report 
in question).—“ J: L. P.”—" 8. T."—" J. 1.” — “ M. P.” (it is not 
necessary) —“ H. and R.”—“ F. B. U.” (the marble work is not 
yet done).—* Veritas.”—“ H. G."—* J. B, N.”—" C..C. C.” 

“Books and Addresses.”"—We are forced to decline pointing ovt 
books or finding addresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise 
ments should be addressed to the ‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the “ Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 











NOTICE. 

From and after the 1st January, 1856, the entire’ postage 
upon all newspapers sent to France, and Foreign countries 
vid France, must be prepaid: the stamped copy of the 
paper is of no avail. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A DRAUGHTSMAN WANTED, in the 


country, who can prepare (under directi eral and 
detail drawings for buildin take out euniitivies, Sines 
level; he must also be able to make crowing: for castings and 


wrought-iron work. 8 ad ‘ 
ere pote Salary, 81. per week.—Address, H. 0. Office 


BoekovGH of WARRINGTON NEW 
reper erates VANLEGE: BF oe, atin cs 
CLERK of the WORKS. The person appointed must be capable 





—Applications, stating last em t, and ed with 
woisis: niece be aunt in, addressed a the Chairman of the 
Cemetery Committee, on or before the 3rd day of MAY next. 
By order, JOHN FITCHETT MARSH, Town Clerk. 


Warrington, April 21, 1856. 
OWN TRAVELLER.—A Company, manu- 


fecturing Chimney-pieces and Decorative Work for churches 
and other buildings, of a very superior class, are open to make a0 
ENGAGEMENT with a TOW TRAVELLER having connes- 
toms amon, ge re yy mag oy builders. A a Tt 
m on ven.— one 
atrat -t. dress, by letter only, pust- 


T° PATTERN MAKERS.—WANTED, a 
Roe eth ble ow ee “ee ee "a per 
ply. to Mess. GHAFTON and HOOD, 











thorough]. 
manent situation. — 
Eagle Foundry, Oxfo: 


O DECORATIVE PAINTERS. — 
CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT will be given toa DECO- , 
RATIVE ARTIST, who is a good Designer and D1 
and thoroughly com: ecorative works. Speci- 
mens to be forwarded d application made to 
H J. BUCHAN, House Desorstyt. Southampton. stating rate of 
uired, ; er particulars 
q cation, patlstactory references will be required as to 








